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INTEODUOTION. 



The fame of Franz Schubert is now an estab- 
lished fact, notwithstanding that it has taken 
nearly half a century to infuse the idea into the 
public mind that he was something more than a 
song-writer. 

As if his acknowledged supremacy in the world 
of song were not enough to make him famous, it 
was only after the patient and successful re- 
searches of Robert Schumann, — honor to his 
name ! — that even his own countrymen began to 
inquire into the real merits of the composer of the 
Erlkonig, the Lazarus, and. the Grand Symphony 
inC. 

One of the last assertions of the dying Beetho- 
ven was, that "A divine spark glows in Schu- 
bert." The latter, during his lifetime, never 

3 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

enjoyed a very wide reputation. At home, in 
Vienna, he was esteemed as a " very able song- 
writer,*' and was, furthermore, looked upon as an 
eccentric individual, whose only unredeeming qual- 
ity was his homeliness, and whose highest moral 
characteristics were a certain honesty and clever- 
ness of disposition. After his decease, the flow- 
ers that blossomed upon his grave were found to 
be not the only flowers worthy to perpetuate his 
memory. What glorious treasures had he not 
left behind him ! And how beautifully has Schu- 
mann sung their praises in his poetic prose ! As 
one by one those admirable compositions, with 
which the world is now familiar, were brought 
before the public, the name of their composer be- 
came a theme of conversation. The brilliant prod- 
ucts of his genius caused people to forget his 
homeliness and his eccentricities ; and, as if igno- 
rant of what constitutes the real monuments of 
greatness, they thought of rearing engraved tab- 
lets and marble busts to his memory. Is it not 
something remarkable, that the statue of Schubert 
found a place in Vienna before that of the illustri 
ous Beethoven ? 
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INTRODUCTION. 6 

In Germany, France, and England, nay, every- 
where on the Continent, Schubert's masterpieces 
have become personal property. In our own coun- 
try, his works are fast becoming popular. When 
musical culture advances to a high grade, the 
worthless, silly twaddle of sentimentalism is soon 
forgotten; and, if any one finds himself unable 
tQ interpret the musical signs of the future, he 
need only compare our concert-programmes of to- 
day with those of ten or twelve years ago. As- 
suredly, an advance has been made ; and the 
present is marked by a rapid progression. 

Should this little volume be the means of creat- 
ing a wider interest in the works of a true master, 
whose name is so indissolubly linked with the 
greatest of German poets, as well as with the 
greatest of the world's musicians, the purpose for 
which it was written will have been amply ful- 
filled. 

Cambridge, March, 1873. 
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Life of Schubert. 



CHAPTEE I. 



YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EARLY WORKS. 

There are few names in the past history of the tone- 
art that awaken in the mind sadder feelings and truer 
sympathies than that of poor Franz Schuhert. In him 
the German Liea found its ablest and greatest exponent ; 
but it was a long lapse of years before his claims were 
fully understood and acknowledged, and that after 
the grave had closed upon the unfortunate composer. 
His whole life was crowded with perplexing cares, evil 
forebodings, and petty annoyances. For a long time, 
the circle of his admirers was limited by that of his 
immediate and intimate friends and acquaintances. 

Although his genius was in the highest degree su- 
perlative, and the compositions that emanated from his 
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10 LIFE OP SCHUBEET. 

brain are among the best that the world has ever 
known, highly commended by Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and a source of delight to Beethoven 
while he lay upon his death-bed, still it was not until 
the composer was nearing his final end that he suc- 
ceeded in finding a publisher; and even then it was 
upon the most exacting terms. 

The story of his career reads like an elegy. Its 
brightest points are hints of some former disappoint- 
ment ; its darker characteristics grow more sorrowful 
and more pitiful as they increase in number, grad- 
ually but speedily foreshortening the days of an exist- 
ence which ended far too soon. It is, in truth, the 
elegy of the dying swan, the sweetness of whose song 
grows sweeter as it nears its final dissolution. 

Franz Peter Schubert was born on the 31st 
of January, 1797, at Vienna, in the suburban parish of 
Lichtenthal. The baptismal certificate affirms that he 
was "the lawfully-begotten son of Franz Schubert, 
schoolmaster, and of Elizabeth his wife, both believ- 
ers in the Catholic religion ; " and " was baptized in the 
Lichtenthal church, as a Catholic, on Feb. 1, 1797, 
by the Assistant, Johann Wanzka, in the presence 
of Herr Carl Schubert, acting as sponsor." 

His father was employed, at the time of his son's 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EARLY WORKS. 11 

birth, in his chosen profession at the school in the par- 
ish, " Zu den Heil, 14 North hel fern," and was known far 
and wide as one of the most able and efficient of school- 
masters. 

Franz, junior, was fhe youngest of four sons; the 
issue of his father's marriage being, namely, Ignaz, 
Ferdinand, Carl, Franz, and Therese, all of whom sur- 
vived, and nine other cliildren, who died in early in- 
fancy. His youthful days were spent at home, beneath 
the close, watchful eyes of his parents. As might have 
been expected, his resources of childish pleasure were 
limited by his father's narrow means ; and he was not 
allowed the wonted liberty and freedom of deportment ac- 
corded to other boys of his age, in better circumstances. 

As was true of other great musicians who had preceded 
him, Franz Schubert formed and cherished an early 
attachment for the divine art. When but seven years 
of age, he began to receive a regular course of instruc- 
tion upon the piano-forte ; and, in his eighth year, he 
could perform quite fluently upon the violin, his father 
having previously taught him the rudiments of the in- 
strument. Holzer, choir-master in the parish, t^ugl^t 
him the elements of singing, and also gave him gratui- 
tous lessons in piano-foi-te and organ playing. His eld- 
est brother, Ignaz, also, at times, attempted to infuse 
knowledge into his aspiring mind. 
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12 LIFE OF SCHUBERT. 

It soon became evident, however, that neither of these 
instructors could keep up with the boy's growing taste 
and increasing talent. Franz was pronounced a prodi- 
gy; and there was need of placing him in charge of 
more efficient masters, inasmucli as he had already 
taken to composition. 

He wrote his first piece, it is affirmed, in 1810 ; the 
effort being a Fantasia for four hands ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, he composed his first song, "Klagegesang 
der Hagar:" but of their several merits the world 
knows little. 

In 1808 Franz joined the Lichtenthal choir as a solo 
singer and violin-player. In October of the same year 
he was called upon to make a trial of his skill. The 
court capellmeisters, Salieri and Eybler, held an exami- 
nation in the parish for the purpose of choosing a suita- 
ble candidate to fill a vacancy in the choir of the Chapel 
Royal. Young Franz, upon the occasion, was clothed 
in a light grayish suit ; and many took him to be a mill- 
er's son. With a modest, bashful countenance, lie 
stood before the judges, to answer any questions that 
they might see fit to propound. The result of the ex- 
amination was a triumphant one for him. His wonder- 
ful skill and readiness astonished them all. They were 
more than satisfied ; and, as a matter of course, it was 
very soon decided th^t he was the successful candidate. 
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TOUTHPITL DAYS AND EARLY WOBKS. 13 

Aside from his admission into the Chapel Royal, he 
was immediately installed as a pupil in the Konvict. 
His life at the latter place, although in many respects 
monotonously spent, was characterized hy a fuU enjoy- 
ment of surrounding privileges and comforts. He was 
a member of the school-band, whose duty it was to 
study daily, and perform according to ability, the grand 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, as well as the works 
of other masters. His progress was rapid, and reflected 
the highest credit upon the young aspirant. He soon 
found himself advanced to the position of first violin in 
the small orchestra, — a position which he held with 
becoming dignity and delight, and which marks the 
happiest period of his life. 

Of his more intimate friends and associates at the Kon- 
vict, there were four to whom he appeared more attached 
than to all the rest. They were Albert Stadler, Joseph 
Spaun, Johann Michael Senn, and Anton Holzapfel. 
These four witnessed the origin and progress of nearly all 
of the composer's pieces, and, in his earlier and later 
years, proved of assistance to him in more ways than 
one. It was to these friends that Schubert turned 
during all his misfortunes; and, to their credit be it 
written, not one of them ever denied him a helping 
hand. 

Franz not unfrequently, during his membership at 
2 
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14 LIFE OF SCHUBERT. 

the Konvict, found himself at his father's house, es- 
pecially on holiday occasions and on Sundays. His 
father being likewise of a musical turn, these transi- 
tory visits were always looked upon as a means of profit 
as well as of pleasure. We may easily picture one of 
these gatherings. 

It is a quiet sabbath afternoon ; and one of these de- 
lightful quartet meetings is to be held. Schubert the 
eldest plays the violoncello; Franz the tenor; Ferdi- 
nand the first, and Ignaz the second violin. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the most expert among 
them is the pupil of the Konvict, who listens with a 
critical smile, anxious, but never daring, to correct some 
little fault that has marred the excellence of the per- 
formance of a grand old composition. Perhaps the 
happy musicians are bent upon rendering one of 
Franz's own pieces. Then it is that the boy, keen to 
detect any mistake, ventures to remark, "Father, there 
is evidently an error somewhere," — a remark that car- 
ries with it a load of conviction and of argument uncon- 
tradicted. 

And thus the good work goes on, freighted with glo- 
rious anticipations of future results. It may well be 
imagined with what eagerness these visits were looked 
forward to by the whole family. 

Franz often found an opportunity to attend the thea- 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EARLY WORKS. 15 

tre and opera; the latter being especially interesting 
to him. Without doubt, these places of amusement 
served to ignite within his soul that fondness for and 
love of the dramatic style which subsequently blazed 
with intense ardor, and perhaps encouraged him to 
attempt works of that character. At any rate, Cheru- 
bim's "Medea," Gluck's "Iphigenia auf Tauris," — 
operas in which both Milder and Vogl assumed promi- 
nent rolesy — and two or three other like compositions, 
proved great favorites with him, and appear to have left 
a marked reflex of their several characteristics upon his 
own works. 

It was during this happy period that Franz began to 
compose in full earnest. It would almost seem, that, 
while the other boys were engaged in their frolicsome 
sports, he alone was continuously dotting over sheets of 
music-paper; now, perchance, weaving some subject 
of interest into a graceful melody ; now scoring a more 
pretentious composition for the use of his band-asso- 
ciates, or, as wrote his brother Ferdinand, "needlessly 
wasting more paper than could well be supplied." 

In 1813 he was unusually active, and his attempts 
were of a grander nature. His symphony in D major, 
written during the latter part of this year, was the first 
of the eight that he ever planned or completed. It con- 
sists of four movements, — an introduction (adagio) and 
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16 LIFE OF SCHUBERT. 

allegro vivace, andante G major, minuet and trio 
(allegro D major), and finale allegro vivace D major; 
and was performed by the pupils of the Konvict. He 
also wrote a cantata which hears the heading, " Auf die 
Kamensfeier meines Vaters ; " also some canons written 
for Inale voices, and generally set to fragments of Schil- 
ler's poetry. 

The year 1813 also closed his career at the Konvict, 
where, since 1808, the greater portion of his time had 
been spent, and that with great advantage to himself. 
When the annual examinations were over, Franz re- 
turned to his father's house. He was now in his seven- 
teenth year, and fast nearing the long-wished-for period 
of manhood. Having for a few months fitted himgelf 
sufficiently at the school of St. Anna, he became an 
assistant in his father's school, and there taught the 
lower classes. Why his mind should have taken so sud- 
den a turn in this direction, it is difficult to comprehend. 
There are current numerous reports and opinions bear- 
ing upon the subject, but none satisfactory. Whether, 
from a natural fondness on his side, or fix)m a compul- 
sory demand on the part of his father, or from some 
other unknown influence, he entered upon his new 
duties, and clung to them faithfully and earnestly for 
upward of three years. He proved himself a severe 
master, and pulled many a luckless rogue's ears before 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EAELY WORKS. 17 

he left the school. Aside from his regular occupation, 
however, he still found time to exercise his talent in the 
more genial art of composition. 

In 1814 he wrote the Mass in F for the centenary 
festival of the Lichtenthal parish, the performance of 
which he directed himself, which brightened his good 
name not a little in the surrounding neighborhood. 
The mass was followed by a " Salve Regina," — an instru- 
mental solo for tenor, with accompaniment, — several 
minuets, stringed quartets, besides a large number of 
songs. 

But the greatest attempt of the year was, undoubt- 
edly, the magic opera of "Des Teufels Lustschloss," the 
libretto, in three acts, by the poet Kotzebue, and set to 
music with great diligence by Schubert. The best 
part of the work was the overture, which was first 
heard in public on March 1, 1861, at a concert given in 
Vienna. Although there were many beautiful snatches 
of melody scattered throughout the composition, as a 
whole the opera possessed but little merit. The libretto 
was dull and heavy to begin with ; and the music in 
many places was confused and discordant. Later, 
Schubert is said to have reset the whole work, and with 
better results than formerly. Of the opera, only tho 
first and last acts are in existence; the second act 
having been carelessly used in lighting fires by some 
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18 MFB OF SCHUBERT. 

servants in the employ of the gentleman into whose pos- 
session the work had come. 

And here we must briefly allude to two individuals, 
whose personal friendship exerted a powerful influence 
upon the composer's welfare and daily occupations, — 
Antonio Salieri and Johann Mayrhofer. The former 
was the capellmeister at the court; and he it was, as 
we have before stated, who first took public Jiotice of 
Schubert's genius and early manifestations. He was 
one of the most indefatigable workers of his day, and 
was everywhere highly esteemed as a man fiill of sym- 
pathy and amiability. He resided in one of the most 
aristocratic portions of the city of Vienna, and was fre- 
quently visited by the student class, for each of whom 
he had always a good word of advice or of encourage- 
ment. Thither also, from 1813 to 1817, Schubert 
used to go for the purpose of submitting some one or 
other of his compositions, and awaiting criticism there- 
upon. 

From their earliest acquaintance, master and pupil 
each cherished widely different theories upon certain 
musical topics. Salieri, bom an Italian, was more fond 
of the Italian stanze than of the deep and subtle verses 
of Goethe, and endeavored, with all his might, to induce 
his young friend to drop the latter, and take up the for- 
mer. Salieri recognized in Schubert a rare faculty, and 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND BABLY WORKS. 19 

a quick, intelligent comprehension of the difficult and 
multitudinous theories of the art ; but he also imagined, 
like many others of later day, that his talent was better 
suited to the Tuscan imagery than to the German pro- 
foundness of thought and study. Fortunately the 
young student held his own ground, and continued to 
astonish Salieri in more ways than one. " That fellow 
is up to every thing," the latter would often remark, at 
the same time commenting upon his more than wonder- 
ful genius. 

A story apposite to this part of our narrative is re- 
lated, that — when Salieri had been holding one of his 
customary discussions with young Schubert, with little 
advantage to himself, and cried out in enraged despair, 
" You had better write an opera ; you can do it " — Schu- 
bert was absent from his lessons for several weeks. 
One day he called upon his astonished master, and 
begged him to examine a large roll of manuscript which 
he carried under his arm. It was the entire score of 
"Des Teufels Lustschloss." Salieri examined it care- 
fully, and, half confounded and half provoked, pro- 
nounced favorably upon it. 

That Schubert derived great assistance from Salieri, 
there can be but little doubt. Each was destined to 
move in an entirely different channel ; but each might 
well profit by the other's suggestions. It was there- 
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20 LIFE OF SCHUBERT. 

fore nothing very remarkable, — the sudden departuie 
of Schubert from his master. We are not informed as 
to the true cause which induced the separation, but feel 
assured that it was neither through offence nor un- 
friendly demeanor ; for, long after the separation, Schu- 
bert spoke of Salieri in the highest terms of gratitude 
and respect. 

The other friend alluded to was the poet Mayrhofer, 
with whom the composer first became acquainted in 
December, 1814. lie was a man of very peculiar dispo- 
sition. He possessed a sincere and deep devotion for 
the varied beauties of Nature ; and his constant and se- 
vere application to study had made him the finished and 
accomplished scholar. He had, at one time, determined 
upon law as his chosen profession ; but he soon aban- 
doned it for poetry. This latter pursuit was what 
brought him in contact with Schubert ; and in his Diary, 
now published, he thus describes their first meeting : — 

" It was brought about by a youthful acquaintance of 
mine, who gave Schubert a poem which I had written a 
short while before, and named 'Am See,' and begged 
him to set it to music. The friend brought Schubert to 
that room, which, five years later, we were destined to 
occupy together. As to house and furniture, both were 
the worse for wear. Tlie former stood in a gloomy, 
desolate street. The latter consisted of an old shell 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EABLY WOEKS. 21 

of a piano, and a rickety bookcase. Heavens! dark 
though it was, I shall never forget that room, nor the 
hours we spent there. Our mutual love for poetry attract- 
ed and united our sympathies. He saw the verses 
that I wrote ; and to many of them his melodies were 
indebted for their fame and popularity in the wide, wide 
world." 

And, furthermore, he says, " Whilst we were together, 
several singular incidents transpired. We used to 
plague one another almost to death. His free, open- 
hearted disposition, and my close and retired manners, 
frequently opposed each other; and this dissimilarity 
gave us a fine opportunity for inventing nicknames, 
as if we were playing certain parts that had been as- 
signed us. Ah, me ! and it was the only part in life 
I ever played." 

The two friends remained together, excepting brief 
intervals, until 1821 ; about which time circumstances 
transpired to alienate them altogether. But the old 
attachment could be severed only in name. After the 
death of Schubert, the poet, on the very day that " The 
Requiem " was chanted over the former's grave, again 
visited the scene of their earliest acquaintance. The 
years seemed, as it were, born again : all their joys and 
pleasures, their harmless sports and busy occupations, 
were called up afresh to his mind. The very remem- 
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22 LIFE OF SCHITBEET. 

brance was painful. Then and there it gave the blow, 
the result of which was sadly tragical. 

Thenceforth, Mayrhofer wrote sparingly ; and what- 
ever he wrote failed of general appreciation. Disap- 
pointment and the cruel ways of the world soon began 
to work upon his mind. A visit, in 1835, to Gastein 
and neighboring localities, revived for a while his droop- 
ing spirits ; and he returned thereafter to Vienna, and 
began the composition of an epic poem, "The Bird- 
Catcher,^^ which may now be found in the recent edition 
of his poems. 

But this renewal of former energy and patient under- 
taking was only the calm that preceded the approach of 
the fatal demon, madness. Once before he had attempt- 
ed to drown himself in the Danube, and had been rescued 
therefrom. At last, on Feb. 5, 1836, he leaped head- 
long from the roof of the house where he was residing, 
and thus closed forever, on earth, one of the most 
melancholy of human lives. 

The friendly relations which existed between these 
two men — the poet and the composer — are suggestive 
of many sad thoughts. From their first intimacy, their 
natures had proved antagonistic ; and that they would 
live long together in perfect harmony was not reasona- 
bly to be hoped. Constant raillery alone must eventu- 
ally have bespoken a final collision, if not a tumultuous 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EAELY WOEKS. 23 

outbreak. Still there was a something common between 
them; — a mutual feeling that induced familiarity even 
at the risk of unpleasant results. 

Their joint career was paradoxical. Each desired the 
friendship of the other, and sought it; but neither, 
from opposing nature, knew how to maintain it in per- 
fect equilibrium. Even after the death of his old com- 
panion, Mayrhofer could not banish the remembrance of 
the past firom his mind. The impression that their 
acquaintance had left could only be obliterated by 
that cold, damp finger that blotteth out £dl life and 
light. 

The year 1815 was a prolific year in Schubert's life. 
He was still pursuing his regular duties at the school, 
and consuming all of his leisure hours in composition. 
The amount of work that he accomplished seems now 
almost incredible. He turned his attention to the com- 
position of ballads, over a hundred of which he com- 
pleted before the winter fairly set in. The best known 
of these are '^ Minona '^ (a most remarkable composition, 
and one that never failed to create a marked impres- 
sion and effect), "Rastlose Liebe," "Der Liedler," 
" Der Sanger," and " Die Burgschraft," also numerous 
melodies set to the poems of Goethe and Schiller, the 
greater portion of which have never been published, and, 
consequently, are to the world unknown. 
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24 LIFE OF SCHUBERT. 

Schubert wrote several choral part-songs, — a few of 
which have been issued, — and also a Mass in Gr. This 
composition was the work of a youth of eighteen: 
still, after careful comparison, not one of his later Masses 
strikes us as being more emphatically beautiful. It is 
one of the most royal, so to speak, of church-compo- 
sitions, and far surpassing the Mass in £ flat, the Mag- 
nificat, and the Stabat Mater, — pieces which followed 
soon after. 

That love of the dramatic form which he had ac- 
quired in boyish days asserted itself boldly during this 
year. He marked out and composed operas without 
number. An enumeration of a few of them must suffice, 
inasmuch as not one of them has ever been performed ; 
and it is not at all likely that the faded manuscripts will 
ever creep out from their secret hiding-places in private 
collections. 

There was the "Fernando," a short melodrama, written 
for the composer's friend, Albert Stadler. The story was 
a sentimental conglomeration of nonsense, "given to 
thunder and lightning, grief and tears;" and that 
was probably the reason why it failed of receiving at- 
tention, and was finally laid aside forever. 

Also the operetta, " Der Vierjahrige Posten," in one 
act. The libretto, by Theodor Korner, was partly in 
prose, and partly in verse. Schubert's music consisted of a 
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long overture (filling fifty-six manuscript pages) and eight 
numbers. The general character of the music is marked 
by liveliness and spirited effort. There are several really 
beautiful passages in the work, and others that are not 
so beautiful, but more difficult. It has been produced by 
amateurs, upon several occasions, in Vienna, always find- 
ing favor with the audiences. 

Towards the latter part of the year, he set to music 
the " Claudine von Villabella " of G-oethe, in three acts, 
only one act of which remains. The other portion 
met with the same fate that befell the " Teufels Lust- 
schloss." Those who have seen the remnants pronounce 
them charming and spirited, but somewhat lacking in 
power. Two months were consumed in the composition 
of the work, which was no sooner done than Schubert 
began another opera, in two acts, — " Die beiden Freunde 
von Salamanka — ' the story bearing upon a Spanish inci- 
dent. The libretto was written by Mayrhofer ; and it 
required six weeks to complete the score. 

Judging from the slight which these and other operas 

' of Schubert have received, we can hardly suppose them 

to have been either favorites with himself, or of interest 

to his friends. Kearly all of them evinced a leaning 

towards the style of preceding masters in the dramatic 

art, with the original exception that the compass was 

less broad, and the treatment considerably bolder. That 
8 
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the composer, even in his early years, was admirably 
fitted for such tasks, it cannot be denied. He had the 
talent to expend, and the tact to execute. His whole 
soul was filled with melody ; and the passion for operatic 
writing, which clung to him through life, seemed to be 
an essential feature of his genius. He was always 
" thinking of writing " a new opera, and was ever upon 
the lookout for a libretto that might suit his purpose. 
Only rare opportunities have been allowed to judge of 
his dramatic compositions. Only the less important 
have been publicly produced. Those upon which the 
composer expended his better efforts will probably re- 
main obscure until some liberal admirer shall see fit to 
bring them to light. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SCHXTBEBT AS A 8GHOOL-TBAGHEB. 

On the 16tli of June, 18.16, Antonio Salieri entered 
upon his fiftieth year of service as capellmeister to the 
court of the Emperor of Austria. The occasion was a 
gala one for all music-loving people. The hotel of 
Prince Trauttmansdorf-Weinsberg, the grand steward, 
was the scene of festivities. Hither Salieri repaired, 
and was escorted to a chamber, where, in the presence 
of the whole body of court musicians, he was invested 
with the " great gold medal* and chain of honor of the 
civilian." 

Shortly .afterwards he led the assemblage to the royal 
chapel, where high Mass was conducted. In the after- 
noon and evening, the musical part of the celebration 
was performed in full earnest. 

There were present at the house numerous friends, 
embracing a large representation of his former pupils, 
and invited guests. All brought presents of some sort ; 
and Hummel and Moscheles, who were detained from 
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being present, sent tokens of their own composition. 
After the usual salutations, Salieri expressed his 
thanks to the guests, and his gratitude to God, for the 
day that was thus proving one of the happiest of his 
life. Then followed the vocal and instrumental pieces in 
succession. Schubert was not wanting on his part; 
having composed a " Jubilee Cantata " especially for the 
glorious celebration, consisting of a vocal quartet for male 
voices, an aria with piano accompaniment, and a canon 
for three voices. The performance was satisfactory. 

The success of this cantata induced Schubert to 
try again. He did so, and, with better result, completed 
the cantata, "Prometheus," which, at a later period, 
created such profound sensation in Vienna. It is to be 
regretted, that, when Schubert died, the work also died 
with him. Kot a trace of it could be found after his 
decease ; and the question arises as to whether it was 
purposely destroyed. 

In September of this year, he finished his fourth 
Mass (the one in C), a work of little pretension, and 
less merit ; and to the Symphonies (in 6 fiat and D) 
which he had already composed he added two others, — 
that in C minor (known as the " Tragic ''), and a 
second, in B fiat major ; both of which have been pub- 
licly performed. 

These compositions and others were firequently ren- 
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dered by the Amateurs^ Association, — an organization 
that had eventually sprung from tjie regular quartet 
meetings at his father's home. 

The association numbered some of the best musicians 
of the city. Their meetings were held at various places, 
and were always very largely attended. It was for the 
Amateurs that Schubert cotdposed many of his best 
pieces; one success inducing him to hope for another. 
The members were all jolly fellows ; and the/monotony 
of the occasions was well counteracted by an aj^undance 
of lager and cheese. These gatherings continued until 
the year 1820, when the want of a- suitable room to pro- 
vide for the increase of membership led to a separation 
and dispersion. 

No after-attempt was ever made towards a re-organiza- 
tion. Of Schubert's vocal pieces of this year, there may 
be mentioned, first the " Erl-Konig," set to Goethe's fa- 
mous poem. It was composed one winter afternoon, at 
his father's house. It was completed amid intense ex- 
citement. On the evening of the same day, Schubert 
carried it to the Konvict, where it was rehearsed. Sub- 
sequently, after undergoing several minor changes, Vogl 
claimed the ballad as peculiarly suited to his own 
powers, and continued to sing it in concert until his 
death. The " Erl-Konig " has now become the property 
of the whole world. 

3* 
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Another song, and one even more famous than the 
preceding, is "Der Wanderer," upon which Schubert's 
reputation as a song-writer is largely based; also the 
"Gesange des Harfner," "An Schwager Kronos," the 
"Drinking Song," and a score of other pieces that stUl 
remain unpublished. All of these compositions are 
marked by increased vigor and a higher range of cul- 
ture and refinement. They are, indeed, marvellous, 
when we consider the age of him who gave them being. 

He was already growing wearied of his duties as as- 
sistant schoolmaster. His nature, always fickle and 
fond of changes, he declared could no longer put up 
with the petty annoyances to which he was every day 
subjected. He had faced them long enough, and now 
began to look about him. But the long-sought release 
did not come as he had hoped. His petition for the po- 
sition of musical director at the Normal Institute in 
Laibach, although accompanied with the best of refer- 
ences, — one from Salieri included, — failed to meet 
with the desired end. The place was given to another ; 
and to the young composer the future grew darker than 
ever. 

It so happened, however, that a certain Franz von 
Schober came to Vienna to study at the university. A 
freak of fortune made him acquainted with Schubert, 
whose songs he had long known and admired. The 
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refmlt of their first acquaintance was very pleasing to 
tlie latter. Schubert, acting upon an invitation, took 
up his residence with the student in the Landskron- 
^asse. They lived together only six months, but fre- 
quently met and enjoyed each other's company there- 
after, until death separated them. 

In fact, the greater part of the composer's later life 
was spent under the roof of his student-friend. An 
especial room with excellent accommodations at the 
homestead was designated as ^^ Schubert's ; " and thither 
he was at liberty to resort when, and as offcen as, he 
wished. Schober was an admirable companion to be 
with. He possessed a frank, open-hearted disposition, 
and was ever planning for the pleasure and enjoyment 
of his numerous associates. Many of their happiest- 
spent hours were at the old cafi in the Singerstrasse ; 
and there, amid their wildest carousals, were many of 
Schubert's sweetest songs conceived in the mind. 

It was nothing uncommon for Yogi to join them dur- 
ing these merry meetings. He had long been intimate 
with Schober ; and it was through the latter that he 
first made acquaintance with Schubert. 

Schubert had long desired to get hold of some one 
capable of rightly interpreting his songs. Hitherto he 
had hummed them himself ; but the desire seized him 
to secure Yogi, who, at the time, was the court opera- 
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singer, having been raised to the position as early as 
1794. Indeed, it seemed of the utmost importance — 
to Schubert at least — that they should meet. 

One evening the singer — whose voice was a rich, 
powerful barytone — came to Schubert's apartment ac- 
companied by his friend Schober. The composer had 
been forewarned of his intended visit, but, somehow 
or other, had carelessly forgotten the appointed hour. 
When the visitors arrived, Schubert was nowhere to be 
found ; and several minutes elapsed before he made his 
appearance. Elbowing right and left, and all the 
while muttering out something in his stammering 
speech, he managed to open the door. The three went 
in, and found the room pitch-dark. The host lighted 
a lamp as hurriedly as possible ; while Vogl, not at all 
disconcerted by the oddity that marked their first in- 
terview, scratched his nose, advanced towards the table, 
and, taking up a sheet of music-paper, began to hum the 
song "Augenlied." Was he pleased with it ? No. Nor 
did others which he tried appear to suit him any better. 

Before they parted for the night, he tapped Schubert 
upon the shoulder, and exclaimed, " You have got some 
of the real stuff in you, but not enough of the actor, or 
of the charlatan. You lavish wastefully your good 
thoughts, instead of allowing them to develop." 

To Schubert this appeared the most unkind cut that 
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he had ever received : still he was not angry, but tried 
hard to smother the sensitive emotions that welled up in 
his soul. Keither was Vogl more than half in earnest 
in what he had spoken. A wider acquaintance induced 
him to cherish very favorable opinions; and he soon 
ascertained the real value of the songs. 

A quotation from VogPs diary is of interest. It 
reads : " Nothing has so plainly shown the want of a 
good, practical school for singing as the songs of Schu- 
bert. What a powerful, universal impression, otherwise, 
would these godlike (jgfottlich) inspirations have pro- 
duced in every land where the Grerman language is 
spoken or understood, — these utterances of a musical 
somnambulism ! They would have discovered how the 
glorious poem of our glorious poet (Groethe), when inter- 
preted by such music, can be exalted, even more, out- 
rivalled, by sound. I have in mind the 'Erl-King,' 
^ G-retchen at her Spinning- Wheel,' ^ Schwager Kronos,' 
the songs of Mignon and of the Harper," &c. 

Schubert profited largely by his intercourse with 
Vogl, and found him a true friend and adviser in his 
musical studies. The latter could always claim the 
honor of having introduced the young man to the artis- 
tic world. After Schubert's death, the old court-singer, 
already in his sixty-third year, continued to sing the 
songs of his former protege, in the private circles of 
Vienna. 
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The last years of his life were imbittered by an ill- 
ness which almost rendered him insane. His mind was 
firequently plunged into gloomy distraction. He was 
always foreboding evil, and looked upon the world as 
haunted and fiill of conspiring demons. Twelve years 
after Schubert had closed his career, on the 19th of 
November, 1840, Johann Michael Vogl ceased to 
breathe, in the embrace of his wife, who loved him with 
true womanly devotion. 

That was an indissoluble bond that linked singer and 
composer together; and the name of one must ever 
recall to mind that of the other. 

There were other Mends worthy of mention, that be- 
long to this period, — the brothers Josef and Anselm 
Huttenbrenner, with each of whom Schubert lived upon 
the most intimate terms. The brothers might be said 
to have been more worshippers than friends, since, in 
their eyes,, their "beloved Schubert '* could never do 
aught that was wrong. At any rate, they each play a 
very important part in this biography ; and none will 
deny them that honorable mention which they may 
chance to receive. 

Anselm was formerly a composer of some note ; but 
noQe of his pieces have descended to this generation. 
Josef was merely a musical enthusiast, and that of a 
veiy peculiar order. Many have accused him of ful- 
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someness and flattery; but we are inclined to believe 
tbat whatever praise or adulation he bestowed was 
thoroughly earnest and sincere. It is related, that 
when once he was more than zealous, as it seemed, over 
something that his friend had done, Schubert replied 
rather severely, "Jfem Gottl that fellow likes every 
thing I do." 

The year 1817 is notable as one of the most active in 
Franz Schubert's life. His efforts were mostly exerted 
upon compositions of the instrumental order. Among 
them were his sonatas for the piano-forte, no less than 
five of which he marked out and completed before the 
year closed. Hitherto he had attempted little or noth- 
ing for the piano ; and it was the common belief among 
his friends that his talent ran but meagrely in that 
direction. 

The astonishment and surprise that followed the com- 
pletion of the sonatas are more easily imagined than 
described : precious though they are to-day, how many 
long years has it not required to set them before the 
world as among the richest of artistic treasures I 

The sonatas embrace those in E flat, A flat. A, F, and 
B minor, and, perhaps, the fragment of his works 
flaarked Op. 145, which contains only two movements, 
an adagio and rondo. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SCHUBERT A MUSIC-INSTRUCTOR. — ROSSINI. 

Schubert was just entering upon his twenty-second 
year, when he found himself summoned to another 
change of position, — that of a music-teacher. It had 
long heen a custom of the Esterhazy family to spend the 
winter in the Herrengasse, Vienna, and the summer at 
ZeMsz, a property ahout fourteen miles distant from the 
capital, situated on the Waag, and not far from the River 
Danuhe. It was a delightful retreat, and had already 
hecome a favorite resort for the fashionable and the elite. 

The Esterhazy family consisted of the Count Johann 
Carl, his wife (formerly the Countess Rosine Festetics 
of Tolna), and three children, Marie, Caroline, and Albert 
Johann, all of whom had received the highest culture, 
and were great lovers of, as well as adepts in, the musi- 
cal art. It so happened, however, that the old Count was 
eagerly desirous of securing the services of an instructor, 
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who not only united the better qualities in himself, but 
one that would deem it for his interest to remain always 
at the residenZf as a sort of necessary institution 
toward the general welfare. 

Ko sooner had Schubert been introduced by a firiend 
to the gentleman, than the latter, quick to appreciate 
and detect the rightful candidate, proposed to him that 
he should not only officiate as musicrinstructor to the 
family, but should also consider himself an essential 
part of the same, subject to courtesies and hospitality. 

Schubert accepted the offer at once, deeming it to his 
interest, and looking forward, in hope, to some bright 
results which might possibly follow. Upon a former 
occasion, he would have sneered at the offer, and, if 
forced to it, gone to his task, like Beethoven, " a stub- 
bom, ill-tempered donkey." But the prospect of re- 
ceiving two guilders a lesson, besides other benefits and 
enjoyments which must needs have sprung to him from 
a family of such wealth and influence, induced him to 
regard the offer as a favor, nay more, — an honorable 
compliment to his artistic merits. 

In the summer of 1818, Schubert went with the 
family, for the first time, to Zel^sz. It required not 
many weeks to establish him as a general favorite in the 
household. His genial manner and jovial disposition 
raised him high in the esteem of the female portion. 
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He had not long been a member of the family before 
he began an innocent flirtation with the serving-maid, 
which might, perhaps, have ended more seriously than 
it did, had not the fickleness of his man's nature in- 
duced him to transfer his passion. Poor fellow ! he fell 
deeply in love with the Count's younger daughter, Caro- 
line. In her presence he was ever abiding her com- 
mand ; in her absence his '^ soul would pine for the lack 
of affection's sweet nourishment ; " and the world little 
knows how much he suffered ! 

We have no reason to suppose that his love was ever 
returned. At least, the fair daughter never made an 
acknowledgment of the same. Upon one occasion she 
joked with him for never having dedicated any compo- 
sition of music to her. He returned the answer, " Why 
should I ? since all that I've ever done has been dedi- 
cated to you." 

During his stay with the Esterhazys, he completed 
quite a number of fine pieces, embracing piano solos and 
duets, sonatas, and a score or more of songs. His 
" Divertissement k la Hongroise," composed at this pe- 
riod, consists of an arrangement with variations of 
Hungarian airs that he heard during his sojourn in 
the country. He would stroll out of an evening, and 
listen to the peasants, hieing from their day's labor and 
timing their footsteps to some one or other of the na- 
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tional melodies. '" Then retuming home^ he would note 
them down as he remembered them. 

It must be borne in mind that the ^^Divertisse- 
ment " is not a transcription of a single melody, as one 
of his biographers has erroneously stated, but rather a 
fantasia based upon several melodies, or parts of melo- 
dies. Any one familiar with Hungarian songs can 
readily detect them in the " Divertissement." 

He also wrote, in 1818, the " Forelle," — marked in the 
catalogue of his works as Op. 32, — at midnight, while 
on a flying visit to his friend, Anselm Huttenbrenner 
in Vienna ; two or three of the " Greistlichen Lieder ; " 
and also the " Trauerwalzer " or ^^ Sehnsuchtswalzer/' 
— a piece of dance-music, which, when published four 
years later, was for a long time a general favorite with 
the Viennese. This composition, dedicated by Schubert 
to his " punch-drinking brother-toper," Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner, has given rise to a warm discussion in the mu- 
sical world. Many have doubted its genuine author- 
ship, and have gone so far in their incredulity as to 
ascribe it as a production either of Beethoven, of Hen- 
neberg, or of Hofi&nann of Breslau. The problem resem- 
bles in nature that of " The Last Thoughts " of Weber, 
which was solved long ago by Beissiger of Dresden. 
We deem it far more difficult to prove that the " Trau- 
erwalzer " was not a work of Schubert than to make 
and maintain the assertion that it was his own. 
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Fancy will go a great way toward iiici3Basing the 
foolish, not to say prejudiced disbelief of captious critics ; 
and nothing strikes us as more laughable than to j&nd a 
certain individual in Grermany, who ought to know 
better, claiming to have traced the motif of the compo- 
sition to a Graduale of Haydn, to Beethoven's Op. 7 
(first movement), to the Eomance, Op. 40, to the Ade- 
laide, nay, to a host of imaginary sources. The gentle- 
man's profuseness of argument and multiplicity of 
origin, like the too numerous cooks in the kitchen, off- 
sets whatever convincing effect he might otherwise have 
sustained. 

Shortly after the completion of his dance-musiCj fol- 
lowed the Symphony in C, consisting of an Adagio 
major, an introduction to the Allegro (same key), an 
Andante in F major, a Scherzo Presto in C major, with 
Trio E major, and a Finale Allegro, also in C major. 
This is known to the world as the " Sixth Symphony," a 
bold contrast to the Seventh, composed later, and also 
in C. The former was first performed at Vienna, in 
December, 1828, — after the composer had been dead 
about a month, — and in the following year, appear- 
ing upon both occasions to take a firm hold upon the 
public. The work readily suggests the all-potent in- 
fluence of other masters, and, although grand in sev- 
eral passages, shows not that marked originality and 
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efTective genius that characterized the latest and best 
work that he ever composed, — the Seventh Symphony. 
The same general remarks are true regarding the Varia- 
tions a qtiatre mainSy Op. 10, dedicated in 1822 to 
Beethoven. But of these we shall speak more minutely 
in the proper place. 

In the summer of the following year, Schubert accom- 
plished what he had long desired; namely, a visit to 
the provinces in Upper Austria. At Steyr, a town of 
considerable importance, situated about twenty miles 
south-east from Linzt, he formed many acquaintances, 
and passed some of the pleasantest days of his vacation- 
tours. Here began his intimacy with Silvester Paum- 
gartner, a large owner of Steyr, and one of the most 
earnest of music-devotees ; Josef KoUer, a merchant of 
the same place ; and Dr. Albert Schellmann, an advocate. 
Yogi, who accompanied Schubert on this visit, performed 
the honors of introduction. With these gentlemen and 
their several families the two pleasure-seekers soon be- 
came quite at home. Nothing was spared, on the part 
of the hosts, for their comfort ; and the guests returned 
their acknowledgments in the heartiest manner. 

And here we shall insert translations of two letters 

which the composer wrote from this locality. The first 

one is dated, — 
6* 
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Stbtr, Jnl7l5, 1819. 

Deab Brother, — I am hoping that this communi- 
cation will haye reached yon at Vienna, and have found 
you well disposed. I am desirous that you send me, as 
speedily as possible, the "Stabat Mater," which we 
wish to perform. I am at present quite well, and hope 
to remain so if the weather holds good. About twelve 
o'clock yesterday we experienced a terrible storm of 
rain. The lightning struck and killed a woman, and 
injured seriously two men. Where I am stopping, there 
are eight young ladies, the most of them pretty : so I 
have plenty to do. Every day Vogl and I dine with 
Herr KoUer. He has a very pretty daughter, who plays 
well and sings some of my songs with jB.ne effect. I 
enclose you a letter ; please forward. I am not quite so 
negligent as you would think. Speak of me gently to 
my parents, brothers and sisters, your dear wife and 
friends. Keep in mind the "Stabat Mater." 
Your &ithful brother, 

Pranz. 

The other letter is dated Linzt, Aug. 19, 1819, and 
is directed to his old friend Mayrhofer, at Vienna. 

My dear Mayrhofer, — If the world goes on the 
same with you as with me, then I know you are well 
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and having a good time. I am, as you see, at Linzt 
I have been with the Spauns, and have seen Kenner, 
Kreil, and Forsturayer. There also I first saw Spann's 
mother and Ottenwald, whose ^^ Cradle Song " I arranged 
and sang to him. I had a real good time in Steyr. 
The country roundabout is heavenly, ditto of Linzt. 
Yogi and I shall go soon to Salzburg. How I long 
for — ! I introduce to your notice the bearer of this 
letter. His name is Kahl, and he is a student of 
Kremsmiinster. He is on his way to Idria, where his 
parents reside. Let him sleep in my bed so long as he 
remains with you, and be so kind as to treat him kindly; 
for he is a very worthy fellow. My respects to Frau ▼. 
S. Have you written any thing lately ? I hope so. We 
celebrated Vogl's birthday with a cantata, — Stadler's 
words, my music : they were well pleased. Now, until 
the middle of September, good-by. 

Your friend as ever, 

Ebanz Sohubebt. 

According to the promise made in the second letter, 
Vogl and Schubert arrived home at Vienna in Septem- 
ber, where the latter began anew his wonted occupa- 
tions. 

Although perfect strangers to one another, Schubert 
had always exhibited a natural fondness for the practical 
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eflftisions of Goethe. The same spirit that acted upon 
the deep thinker of Weimar, also, with lesser influence, 
moved to grandeur and weird flick of thought the mind 
of the sweet singer of Vienna. It was the ardent wish of 
the composer to glorify in sound the heautiful words 
of the poet. He had caught the inspiration and the 
necessary true feeling. Who will deny that the hest 
melodies that Schuhert ever wrote are wedded to. the 
delineations of his fond idol ? 

Strange as it may seem, the two great men never 
met. The doors of the poet's house were always open ; 
and from the heart of the master came the word " Wel- 
come ! " But Schuhert was modest and shy. He dared 
not face him whose trials and triimiphs alike were 
everywhere known. He had not the courage, even 
when holding in his hand the manuscript of " The Erl- 
Konig," to approach the author of the words, and greet 
him in friendship as a fellow-artist. 

In the month of April, 1830, the famous Shroder- 
Devrient, on her way to Paris, made a hrief stay at 
Weimar, and was there introduced to Goethe. After 
dinner she was asked to sing for the amusement of the 
company. Among other selections, she rendered "The 
Erl-Konig," and infused into it a goodly amount of her 
dramatic power and sweetness. The effect was grand in 
the extreme; and Goethe (now in the last years of 
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.his life), with tears rolling down from his eyelids, rushed 
towards the brilliant singer, kissed her forehead, and 
exclaimed, — 

^^ Thanks, a thousand thanks ! for this grand, artistic 
performance. I once heard this composition before, 
but I did not like it then: now your execution has 
made for me the picture complete." 

Poor Schubert! With what unbounded delight 
would he not have hailed this glorious utterance from 
the lips of the greatest of Gennan poets I 

He had the satisfaction of experiencing one happi- ^ 
ness, — that of being present at the first public rendi- 
tion of one of his songs at a concert in Vienna, on 
Feb. 28, 1820. Upon that occasion Franz Jager, 
the tenor singer, sang the "Schafers Klagelied," a 
well-known song composed in 1816, which was received 
with immense applause. We mention this incident, 
out of order, as a curiosity worth remembering. But 
not yet had the composer been introduced to the Vien- 
nese public. A strange freak of fortune brought that 
about in the following year. 

He had now finished another dramatic setting to a 
libretto arranged by Herr Hofl&nan, from the original 
French. The title given to the melodrama was " Die 
Zwillinge." The court-singer Vogl, who, since their 
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first interview, had striven hard to push forward the 
composer's name, now arranged that the work should he 
performed at the opera-house, or, as other authorities 
state, at the Karnthner Theatre, on the 14th of June, 
1820. 

The reception which it met with was not very enthu- 
siastic, but was in due proportion to the merits of the 
production. The plot was itself very trivial and unin- 
teresting, and constantly turning upon the old-fashioned 
subject of mistaken identity. The musical part of 
the melodrama consisted of an overture, with vigorous 
allegro movement throughout, and ten numbers, vary- 
ing in solos, duets, and choruses. 

A critic in the "Allgemeine Musikzeitung," whose 
remarks appear more severe than just, wrote, that "the 
whole work lacked genuine melody, was overburdened 
with confused instrumentation, and suffered from a pain- 
ful effort after originality. The first chorus — a quartet 
and bass air alone — leads us to hope for a brilliant 
future for a young man whose fame is already spread 
abroad through some clever songs ; but for this future he 
must yet gain the necessary self-dependence and firm 
strength that mark the real composer. There is a great 
difference between a wild furore and a total jiascoP 
The work only survived six representations, and was 
then withdrawn forever. 
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More generous applause welcomed the production of 
the " Zauberharfe," — an operatic composition in three 
acts, which Schubert had written a few weeks after the 
production of " Die Zwillinge," and whieh was publicly 
given on the stage of the theatre ^'An der Wien/' 
Aug. 21. The libretto was as worthless as it was pos- 
sible to be: the music was brilliant and beautiful in 
the solo numbers; but critics again opposed it, on the 
ground of its # over-burdened instrumentation, constant 
modulation, and harsh, harmonic progressions.'' With 
the exception of the score of two entre acteSf an overture 
to the third act, and a short vigorous after-piece, the 
operetta has never been published. 

The very fact that the composer reckoned it as one of 
his most successful works ought to warrant its produc- 
tion in these days. The original manuscript still re- 
mains in the archives of the theatre at Vienna. 

Schubert also wrote in this year the opera ^'Sakon- 
tala ; " but, unfortunately, the work was never finished. 
The libretto is based upon a version of the famous 
Indian drama, ^^ Eingcacuntala," by Kalidasa, and is a 
weird mixture of mysticism and fearful revelations. 

Generally speaking, Schubert's dramatic compositions 
of the year 1820 might well be designated as total fail- 
ures. The music, to be sure, was, in many instances, 
lively enough to please the audiences: but the several 
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librettos were exceedingly stupid and commonplace ; and 
the composer felt disgusted even before he set to work. 
It is probable, too, that they were written neither volun- 
tarily nor to his better taste. Besides the harsh tone 
of criticism against which he was forced to contend, 
there was another reason why his dramatic pieces failed 
to secure a more universal approbation. 

The bright star of Rossini, which had arisen so sud- 
denly, and with such imperial magnitudt gleamed OT^er 
the plains of Italy, was fast moving toward the north. 
The great master was already recognized in his own 
land as the foremost of opera-writers ; and, even in other 
cities, the intellectual passion for his works had taken 
a wide hold upon the public mind. At Vienna, where 
one-sided opinion always possessed the majority of pleas- 
ure-seekers, this Eossini-worship had increased to a fear- 
ful extent, and was still on the increase. 

When the composer of the "Barbiere'' and "Guillaume 
Tell " visited Vienna for the first time with his own 
troupe of singers, and opened a season of Italian opera 
on April 13, 1822,^ it is not to be wondered that the en- 
thusiasm grew more frantic at each performance ; that 
a strange mental intoxication followed. The company 
he collected w^ the finest ever brought together, and 
included Davide, Kozzari, Donzelli, Rubini, Cicimarra, 
tenori; Lablache, Bassi, Ambroggi, Tamburini, Botti- 
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celli, hassi ; Mesdames Hainvielle-Fodor, Colbran, Firon, 
Mombelli, Dardanelli, Sontag, linger, Grisi, Grimbaun, 
soprani; and Mesdames Rubini, Cesar-Cantarelli, and 
Eckerlin, contralti. 

With such a union of operatic talent, and with the 
great Rossini himself as director, Italian grace and 
splendor reigned triumphant in the Austrian capital. 
Schubert felt himself wholly overpowered. His efforts 
as a dramatic composer were well-nigh destroyed ; and, 
worse than all, it was the death-stroke to his long-cher- 
ished hope of some time witnessing the performance of 
one of his own grand operas upon the stage. Though 
doomed to sorrow and disappointment, Schubert proved 
the manliness of his nature by never expressing pub- 
licly a jealous sentiment regarding his brother-artist. 
While rejoicing in the success of Rossini, he quietly 
meditated over his own luckless attempts, without hop- 
ing for the better. 

It was, undoubtedly, the disgust which he felt, occa- 
sioned by thus seeing his dramatic efforts so indiffer- 
ently received, and ridiculed, that induced him to take 
up a religious style of composition. Aside from several 
sacred pieces on a minor scale, he wrote a setting of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, " The Lord is my shepherd," 
for four female voices. Recently it has been adapted 

for male voices, and published as Op. 132. Another 
6 
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work of considerable importance was the grand Fantasia 
in C, for the piano-forte, which Schubert wrote, and in- 
scribed to the great player, Herr Liebenberg von Zittin. 
This beautiful composition was first published in 1823, 
and met with a very large sale. It is now reckoned as 
one of the most exquisite, if not the best, of his piano- 
works. It will be remembered that Franz Liszt ar- 
ranged this Fantasia, in his masterly way, for a band, 
adding thereby not a little to its former popularity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORATORIO OF " LAZARUS. 



The greatest trinmph of the year 1820 yet remains 
to be mentioned. Schubert had not severed his con- 
nection with the Esterhazy family, but still continued 
in his official capacity as music-teacher. The greater 
portion of the year was spent in Vienna ; and, when not 
professionally engaged with his fair pupils, he might 
always surely have been found at the lodgings of his 
friend Schober. 

ITo one appeared to know what he was doing. At 
times his companions would remark that he was not 
quite so jovial as usual, and that he seemed toned down 
in a religious mood ; but the cause was neither sought 
nor found out. The truth was, he had consecrated him- 
self to solitude and deep thought: in other words, he 
was privately engaged upon one of the noblest efforts of 
his life, — the oratorio of " Lazarus." 

51 
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What induced him to undertake a work of this kind 
will .forever remain a mystery : since no one, at the 
time, so much as knew of its existence. 

The poem to which the music is set was written by 
A. H. Niemeyer, professor of theology at the royal Pa- 
dagogium, and latterly chancellor of the university at 
Vienna. Schubert began, from the date on the manu- 
script, the composition of the oratorio some time in 
February : when he completed it is uncertain, indeed 
unknown. 

It was not until the year 1859, that Herr von HeU- 
bom — to whom we are largely indebted for facts and 
valuable information pertaining to the composer's life — 
first discovered in his researches the manuscripts of the 
cantata, or oratorio, of " Lazarus." He was, at the time 
of the discovery, examining Herr Josef Spaun's collec- 
tion of autographs. He had found, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, only the first part of the oratorio. Two years 
later, — while paying a visit to Alexander Thayer, Esq., 
an attache of the American embassy in Vienna, and 
the diligent author of the recent Life of Beethoven, now 
in course of publication, — Herr von Hellborn came 
across the second part, which was, however, in an in- 
complete state. Additional music belonging to the work 
existed in the possession of the widow of Ferdinand 
Schubert. These valuable remnants having been 
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brought together, and carefully arranged in as perfect a 
state as was possible, were finally placed in the musi- 
cal archives of the Musikverein, at Vienna. The other 
parts necessary to make the work complete still remain 
hidden ; and all search and inquiry tending towards 
their restoration have as yet proved vain. 

On the 27th of March, 1863, the oratorio of " Lazar 
rus" was first performed — incomplete, of course — at 
Vienna, under the auspices of the Musikverein. 

Inasmuch as the work is of great importance, a short 
sketch of it, based upon the statements of Herr von 
Hellborn, will not be out of place. 

The personcB are six in number, — "the man of 
Bethany," Lazarus (tenor) ; his sisters, Mary and Mar- 
tha (sopranos) ; Nathaniel, a disciple (tenor) ; and the 
Sadducee Simon (basso). The introduction to the ora- 
torio is short, and consists mainly of harmonized chords. 
Then follows a recitatif of Lazarus, who, "sick near 
unto death," has just been escorted by his sisters to a 
neighboring garden; and there he sits under a shady 
palm-tree. A plaintive melody, abounding in sweetness, 
is succeeded by a recitatif of Martha, and, with a short 
interlude, another of Mary. The latter is one of the 
gems in the work, and depends, for its effect, largely 
upon the accompaniment of the wind-instruments. 

Nathaniel is hieing hither from the Saviour's side. 
6* 
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Lazarus^ seeing him approach^ breaks out into a mourn- 
ful recitatif ; in quick response to which Nathaniel sings 
another. Now the real beauty of the oratorio opens, 
with a grand aria, allegro moderato C major: — 

" Wenn ich ihm nachgerungen habe." 

Then follow other recitals by Martha, Lazarus, and 
Mary ; the latter beginning, — 

" Wenn nun mit tausendfacher Qual, 

Der Schmerzen Herr sich urn ihn drUngt/' &c. 

To this succeeds an aria with exquisite melody, — 
" Grottes Liebe; Fels im Meer/' &c. 

Jemina now appears, skilfdlly introduced, to place be- 
fore the sight of the dying Lazarus a living witness of the 
resurrection. She tells the stoiy of her death and resur- 
rection, and ends only to give time to the " man of Beth- 
any^' to utter his last words. These passages, together 
with the lamentations of the sisters, and of the friends 
assembled, in chorus, conclude the first part, in a manner 
and in strains of melody, that are of surpassing beauty 
and expression. 

The second part opens with a movement of twenty- 
seven bars, orchestral C minor. The effect is that of a 
fdneral dirge. Simon the Sadducee, while wandering 
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among the tombstones in the graveyard, gives utterance 
to a gloomy, monotonous recitatif. Lazarus is already 
dead; and they are digging the grave for his final 
interment. The scene is quiet and beautiful. A grove 
of olives is apparent iu the background ; and to the 
right is seen the road winding on to that house where 
the Saviour loved to tarry. After the song, — 

'' Ach des grausen Tod-gedanken ! " 

follow recitatifs of Nathaniel, and a choral dirge just as 
the body of friends are leading the procession toward the 
open grave, — a choral for male voices, with brief re- 
sponses by the women : — 

" Da ninunst ihn anf, er keimt henror, 
Er wachst zur Ceder Gottes empor." 

Then, with an imposing finale, the second part closes 
with fall orchestra : this part alone is sufficiently exqui- 
site and grand to make the composer's name immortal. 

The third part of the poem, which we are inclined to 
believe Schubert never attempted to set to music, is 
devoted to the resurrection from the grave. And it is 
noticeable that the poet refrained from bringing the 
Redeemer into the scene, and thereby avoided that ab- 
surdity which we not unfirequently come across in an 
examination of many of the mediaeval miracle-plays. 
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In the composition of his work, there is every reason 
to suppose that Schuhert altered the text the more prop- 
erly to conform with his own musical intentions. All 
along he appears extremely fond of the recitatif, and 
rarely falls into that quicksand of dull monotony which 
somewhat mars the heauty and interest of compositions 
of greater pretension. A religious awe is diffused 
throughout the work, comhined with an intensity of 
dramatic feeling truly marvellous. 

It may he remarked, casually, that Schubert always 
appears to better advantage in his serious compositions. 
His music, light and graceful enough at times to be 
sure, has, generally speaking, not enough of that sen- 
suous, trivial element so delectable to an audience with 
whom fancy is every thing, depth nothing. 

As an item of singular interest, it may be mentioned 
that the author of the poem never heard a note of the 
music which Schubert had set to it, and died in 1828 — 
the same year as the composer — in total ignorance of 
its existence. 

As yet no portion of the " Lazarus " has been pub- 
lished, although at one time a movement was on foot at 
Vienna in that direction. Shall we venture to predict, 
that, at some future day, it will have become as famil- 
iarly known as the " Creation " or the " Messiah " ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOHUBEBT AS AN OPBBA-COMPOSEB. 

Schubert's reputafcion as a musical-composer was 
now fast on the increase ; and a happy comhination of 
circumstances seemed to forehode a hotter condition of 
afeirs for the remainder of his life-time. The "Erl- 
Konig/' " Der Wanderer," " Gretchen auf Spinnrade," 
"Der Fischer,", the "Schafer's Klagelied," "Jager's 
Ahenliedj" and other songs, were published for the first 
time in this year. 

For his rapid advancement into public notoriety, 
Schubert was largely indebted to the family of the Sonn- 
leithners, old residents of Vienna. Principal among its 
members was the father, Dr. Ignaz von Sonnleithner, 
and his eldest son Leopold, who had known Schubert 
in his school-days. From the year 1815 to 1824, this 
highly cultured and music-loving family used to as- 
semble at their house a large number of artists and 
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refined gentry, for musical discussion and practice. 
These social meetings were held usually on Friday 
evenings. Here the works of the great masters were 
rehearsed over and over again ; and here the cantata of 
"Prometheus" was given with good success, speedily 
followed by other of Schubert^s compositions, principally 
the songs above mentioned. 

On March 7, Vogl sang the "Erl-Konig" at a 
concert in the Kamthuer Theatre. The ballad was 
encored with immense applause. Thenceforth the song 
had a rapid sale ; and the publishers, who had not so 
much as issued the piece at their own expense, began to 
hold up their heads in the best humor, and wondered 
why, in their miserly stupidity, they had not been able 
to detect " rising genius " sooner. 

As was just, Schubert, too, was in the best of spirits, 
inasmuch as he now found himself the recipient of a 
few precious ducats, with the prospect of securing still 
more. From this time forward, his pieces were regu- 
larly sung at concerts, both public and private; and 
abeady he began to be known abroad as one of the 
greatest of song-writers. 

Schuberfs concerted vocal pieces were gradually 
introduced by a quartet-body of singers, of which Carl 
Johann Umlauff was a conspicuous member. 

The success that was thus crowning his efforts in no 
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way induced him to delay any further productions. He 
wrote some variations for the piano-forte, which still 
remain unpublished, and the major part of his dance- 
music, including the "Deutschen," the seventy-nine 
" Landler " waltzes, and most of the Schottische, together 
with a number of important Lieder. 

He also sketched the outlines of a Symphony in E 
which he laid aside incompleted, — for what reason we 
know not. His brother Ferdinand, in 1839, sent this 
sketch, together with the Grand Symphony in C, to 
Mendelssohn. 

Schubert now began to receive numerous offers from 
influential parties, towards the publication of his works. 
By the directors of the Opera House he was requested 
to compose two additional numbers to Herold's opera, 
" La Clochette.^' But whatever he accomplished in this 
line completely failed of success, and, with the opera 
itself, forever vanished into the shade. 

In summing up the more important events of this 
year, the insertion of the following documents will show 
to what extent the most influential people of his time 
smiled upon Schubert's endeavors to accomplish some- 
thing worthy of himself, and deserving of the encomi- 
ums of posterity. It has already been seen how, with 
an almost sudden bound as it were, he leaped into 
popular favor when once the door was opened. That 
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he deserved all this through his merits alone^ there can 
be no doubt. 

In January of this year, Hofmusikgraf Moriz v. 
Dietrichstein thus wrote to Vogl : — 

"Deab Sir, — I ask you, my dear friend, to be so 
obliging as to give the enclosed testimonals to the ex- 
cellent Schubert. I am in hopes that they may prove 
of some advantage to him : for he is a man of rare 
promise ; and, since I have examined into his genius, it 
has been my constant desire, as best I could, to fetch 
him svb umbrd aXarum tuarum. Good-day, my admired 
friend. Mara avis in terra; shall I say rarissimaf'^ 

The testimonials enclosed were the following : — 

" I certify that Herr Franz Schubert, former pupil of 
Hofcapellmeister Anton Salieri, as weU from his pro- 
found knowledge of the theory and practice of harmony, 
as of the kindred sciences so needful for a correct vocal 
composition, is one of the most promising of our rising 
composers. The Court Theatre and Opera House may 
expect brilliant artistic productions from him. 

"Ignaz Fbanz Edleb von Mosel, 

Acting Court Secretary, 
" ViBNHA, Jan. 16, 1821." 

The second was more formal, and perhaps not quite 
so important. It reads, — 
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" We, the undersigned, hereby attest to ail whom it 
may concern, that Herr Franz Schubert, on account of 
his famous and most promising musical talent, proved 
chiefly in the art of composition, has been in the em- 
ploy of the Court Theatre management, and proved gen- 
erally satisfactory, and of high distinction. 

" JosEP Weigl, 
" ViBNNA, Jan. 27, 1821. Director of the Royal Opera. 

"Antonio Salibri, 
Boyal Hofoapdlmeister. 

"Leopold Ofpebsmann v. Eichtal; 

Coram me, 

JoH. Gr. Barth-Barthenhbim. 

" ViBHWA, Jan. 29, 1821." 

» 
The last one is written in a spirit of warm friendship. 

" My inclinations, and the duty imposed upon me of 
looking into the abilities, with much care, of distin- 
guished men in the musical art, especially of those my 
own countrymen, and to lend encouragement to their 
nobler efforts, — I take great pleasure in certifying to 
the merits of Herr Franz Schubert, who was early edu- 
cated in the Konvict, while serving as a choral singer 
in the royal chapel. By hard study, natural genius, 
and constant application, he has, within the last few 
years, given very high proofs of his intelligence, true 
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feeling, and most excellent taste ; and now I only wish 
that a good opportunity may be allowed this estimable 
gentleman to unfold the rich blossoms in the garden of 
art, and especially those of dramatic music. 

"MoRiz Graf Deetriohstein. 
"Jan. 24, 1821." 

We are not informed as to whether Schubert ever 
made use of either of the foregoing testimonials, but 
are inclined to believe that he did not ; inasmuch as 
such a proceeding would have been at utter variance 
with his usual turn of mind. Generally speaking, he 
preferred rather to speak for himself than have others 
speak for him. Through personal merits alone he 
hoped to reach the acme of his desired success. Friend- 
ly approbation was merely accepted in a friendly way, 
no more nor less. 

Mention has been made of Carl Johann Umlauflf, a 
prominent member of the quartet party and an inti- 
mate friend of Schubert. In a work published a few 
years ago, entitled "Life and Deeds of an Austrian 
Officer of Justice,''' some facts are given with reference 
to the mutual relations of the two men. It seems that 
Umlauff made the acquaintance of Schubert about the 
year 1818, when the latter was barely known, except by 
his few intimate ^sociates. The acquaintance gradu- 
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ally ripened into friendship, and friendship into strong 
attachment. 

Umlauff was a lawyer by profession, and, before office- 
hours, was wont to pay early morning calls to Schubert's 
lodgings, where he not unfrequently found the composer 
still lying in bed, and scratching away, for dear life, 
upon some mutilated music-sheet. Umlauff could play 
the guitar ; and, during these morning visits, he would 
sing over the latest of Schubert's songs and often ven- 
ture a word or two by way of criticism. 

Schubert was like Pilate in this respect : whatever he 
wrote nought but his own free will and inclination 
might change. He was tenacious of his own views, 
and would but rarely yield to any criticism passed from 
the lips of even his dearest friends. Upon one occasion, 
while the composer was nearly completing " Der Wan- 
derer," Umlauff entered the room, and, taking up the 
manuscript, noticed that Schubert, in the question " 
Land, wo bist du?" had placed the emphasis upon the 
word "hist:" to this he objected, and insisted that 
the accent was misplaced ; that it ought to be upon the 
word " du.'' The composer, however, would not give in ; 
and so the line was published in this form. We are in- 
clined to believe that Schubert was in the right, although 
we can recall quite a number of friendly discussions on 
the subject. 
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Schubert passed the sfcutumn season of 1821 at Och- 
senburg, a small domain situated near the waters of the 
Fraisen, in company with his old comrade, Schober. 
Here he labored upon one of the best works of his life, 
— the opera of "Alfonso and Estrella/' The libretto 
was written by Schober, the music by Schubert, — the 
former " in all the glow of youthful ambition and in en- 
tire simplicity of heart ; ^' the latter " with his wonted 
energy." 

Inasmuch as the " Alfonso and Estrella " was the first 
of the composer's two great operas, we shall append a 
short analysis of the work. 

The overture is one of the grandest orchestral works 
he ever wrote, and overflows with beautiful passages 
and deep harmonies. A single movement bears a re- 
semblance to the Scherzo in Beethoven's D minor Sym- 
phony, which was not known at the time of Schubert's 
writing. 

Troila, King of Leon, has gone to a quiet valley with 
his son Alfonso, having been despoiled of the throne by 
the reckless Mauregato. On a certain day Estrella, the 
daughter of the usurper, is out hunting. Adolfo, a brave 
general under the banner of Mauregato, becomes enam- 
oured of her, and begs her heart and hand ; which, how- . 
ever, she strenuously refuses. Disappointed in his en- 
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deavors, he departs, swearing vengeance upon the fair 
girl. By and by, Mauregato appears, and, delighted at 
receiving the spoils of his general, requests the latter to 
demand some favor for himself. He beseeches the king's 
daughter for his wife. Estrella implores her father not 
to yield to the request, on the ground that she can never 
love such a man. Mauregato is at a loss what to do. 
A bright thought enters his head ; and he declares that 
that man alone shall wed his daughter who will dis- 
cover the long-lost chain of Enrich. Adolfo is still 
more enraged ; and then and there vows that he will kill 
the king. Amid the consequent excitement, the act 
closes. 

In this act the music runs in a manner nearly as 
follows : A brief introduction, a chorus of peasants, a 
mixed movement with solo passages for tenor and con- 
tralto, a bass aria for Troila (allegro E flat minor |), 
recitatives and a second chorus of peasants, with solos 
for Alfonso and his father. Then follows a duet for 
Troila and Alfonso (andante D minor |) ; a tenor aria 
for the youth, with clarinet obligato (B flat major |), 
one of the most beautiful lyrical passages in the opera ; 
and then a duet; a hunting-chorus of women (allegro 
G major f) ; a plaintive aria for Estrella with a mingled 
chorus. Adolfo's bass aria (allegro E flat minor) is of 
small account, but is relieved by a pleasing duet (an- 
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dantino major f)^ and a final allegro movement in 
C minor. The finale is martial in character, and is in- 
troduced by short recitatives of varying interest. 

To continue the libretto-narrative. In the second 
act, Estrella is in search of the abode of Troila and 
Alfonso. Fortune favors her ; and she is brought face to 
face with the despoiled prince. They meet in perfect 
ecstasy ; and, before parting, Alfonso gives her a chain 
as a souvenir. Elsewhere Adolfo is summoning his 
conspirators, all of whom swear vengeance upon Maure- 
gato. The latter is in great trouble. Messenger after 
messenger has been sent out to bring home his 
daughter, but all in vain ; for she soon after appears 
herself, and the palace is again in joy. Lo ! the king 
spies the souvenir which Alfonso had given to Estrella : 
it is the long-lost chain of Eurich. The princess de- 
scribes her adventure in the valley, and of her meeting 
with the youth, whose very name she is ignorant of. 
She loves him, nevertheless, and would fain say more. 
But a loud cry in the street is heard ; and the report 
comes, that Adolfo and his band are storming the pal- 
ace. There is a call to arms. The trumpet sounds, and 
Mauregato is marshalling his forces for combat. 

The music for this act is commonplace, compared with 
that for the first. It opens with recitatives for Troila 
and Alfonso, with harp and fiute accompaniments; a 
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romanza for Troila; a duet for Alfonso and Estrella, 
very beantifdl thronghout (in G minor) ; other recita- 
tives for the same; a spirited daet; a loud-sounding 
chorus for the conspirators, and an aria for Alfonso (al- 
legro agitato) of great dramatic eflfect; an aria for 
Mauregato, followed by a chorus and duet. The finale 
is grand, full of the Schubert feeling, and abounding in 
deep and intense dramatic interest. 

The third act is the most exciting of all. A general 
conflict is in progress ; and, during the hottest part of 
the action, Adolfo has seized and carried off Estrella. 
He again entreats her love : she refuses. With drawn 
dagger he threatens her life, and she shrieks for mercy. 
At the moment, Alfonso with some hunting-companions 
appears ; and Adolfo is made a prisoner. Alfonso dis- 
covers that Estrella is the daughter of Mauregato, the 
usurper. Nevertheless, he determines to befriend her, 
and, blowing thrice upon the trumpet, summons other 
of his companions. Estrella is placed in the charge of 
Troila ; and Alfonso leads his men boldly against the 
forces of Adolfo. Mauregato is returning from his 
retreat, and comes in contact with Troila, who approaches 
him in a friendly manner, and surrenders the fair 
daughter. Just then Alfonso comes upon the scene, 
leading Adolfo his prisoner, and lays his sword at 
Mauregatd's feet. The latter motions to Troila as the 
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rightful sovereign. A reconciliation takes place all 
round. Troila gives over the kingdom to his son Alfon- 
so ; and Mauregato gives him his daughter in marriage. 
The peasants pray for continued protection ; and, amid 
great joy and festivity, the opera of " Alfonso and Es- 
trella " comes to an end. 

The music of the last act begins with an orchestral 
introduction (allegro D minor alia breve) depicting the 
horrors and terrors of the battle ; then follow recita- 
tives ; a duet for Adolfo and Estrella, full of taking 
effect ; then a trio, which is quickly transformed into a 
septet, neither of which is very striking ; other recita- 
tives, a duet (allegro motto C major), and a double 
chorus. A poysrerful scena follows, together with an 
exquisite aria for Mauregato. The duet for Troila and 
Mauregato is the very best in the whole opera. A 
B flat trio for Mauregato, Troila, and Estrella borders 
upon the Italian style, and is little above the common- 
place. 

The finale is introduced by several recitatives, 
through which are interspersed some brilliant passages ; 
and a noisy chorus for all (allegro E major) brings the 
opera to a conclusion. 

According to the original score in the archives at 
Vienna, Schubert finished the first act Sept. 20, 
1821, the second on Oct. 20, same year, and the last 
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act the 27th of the ensuing February. Although the 
opera possesses some very brilliant and beautiful pas- 
sages, it is hardly to be supposed that it would, bo far 
as dramatic effects are concerned, meet the require- 
ments of the present day. It was only once performed 
upon the stage, — on June 24, 1854, at Weimar ; and 
this was brought about by the influence of Franz Liszt, 
who lent his able services as director. 

Although the performance was masterly from begin- 
ning to end, it failed of any great or flattering success. 
A critic of the day wrote, "It was but just to expect, 
after hearing so many of Schubert's rare and effective 
Lieder, some very important results in his opera of 
^Alfonso and Estrella.' Bad for him, the composer 
kept company with a very prosy librettist. The subject 
is handled very poorly ; there is a lack of interest ; and 
the lyrical effusions are rashly dragged out and be- 
mangled. Throughout there is an apparent suicidal 
monotony.'' 

We are inclined to believe that herein the critic out- 
did himself. In conversation with those who heard the 
work performed at Weimar, we inferred opinions quite 
opposite in character. There were in the opera very 
many good points, with many bad ones. Perhaps, had 
the opera been earlier performed upon the stage, the 
success would have been more marked and gratifying ; 
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or perhaps, had it been the work of an Italian dabbler, 
its history would have been more cheerful. We are apt 
to forget, in these days of maudlin criticism, how many 
really worthless compositions we give ear to, when 
rendered upon the stage. The soothing-sirup melodies 
of Offenbach, or some modern Italian strain, reeling over 
in sensuousness, will captivate our unwary and preju- 
diced minds ; but the doors of the heart are closed to 
any work of Schubert, and bolted with adamantine ob- 
stinacy. 

We have said that the first and only public perform- 
ance of the " Alfonso and Estrella '^ was the immediate 
result of Liszt's personal reverence for the genius of the 
composer. It may be added, that this was not the only 
occasion when the distinguished Abb^ evinced a public 
interest. Over and over again has he manifested his 
kindly spirit to the world at large, and has written of 
Schubert in most endearing terms. And of this we 
shall speak farther on. 

Although the opera of which we have just written 
absorbed a large portion of the composer's mind and 
attention, — not so much the writing, as the efforts put 
forth for its immediate performance, — still, during the 
year 1822, he managed to nearly complete an orchestral 
Symphony in B minor, of three movements, to write a 
Mass in A fiat (one of the best of his sacred composi- 
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tions), several quartets for male voices, the cantata 
"Volkslied" and "Des Tages Weihe," together with a 
number of Lieder, all of great merit, and nearly all in 
print. 

The B minor symphony was presented to the Musik- 
verein of Gratz, of which Schubert had just been chosen 
an honorary member. It has never been published ; but 
it is said to be very beautiful, especially in the first 
movement. 

Of the Lieder of this year, mention may be made of 
"DerWachtelschlag" (Op. 68), "Die Rose" (Op. 73), 
" Der Musensohn," " Der Einsame," and others. 

Meanwhile, his smaller efforts were being enthusias- 
tically received by the public at Vienna and elsewhere. 
His Lieder were being sold by thousands of copies, and 
scattered broadcast ; and the publishers were clearing a 
profit of fifty per cent. 

For the first time in his life, Schubert had it in his 
power to accumulate a snug fortune. But inexperience 
has taught many a lesson in this respect : it did in his 
case, and too late. He had not sufficient business-tact to 
look after his own rights ; and when, now and then, he 
discovered an error in the reckoning, he had neither 
the audacity to mention it, nor the courage to demand 
an explanation. And then the publishers finally came 
to know the man, and were ever ready to take the 
advantage, which they did most unsparingly. 
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The latter part of the year was spent in dealings with 
his publishers. He desired to get as many of his pieces 
before the public as possible. Too ofben he showed 
himself ready to sacrifice their value for the sake of see- 
ing them in print. Ambition in this respect was the 
one ruling spirit of his narrowed life. Perhaps it was 
well that it should be so. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TWO GREAT OPERAS. — CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

The Austrian capital was now in an intense furore 
of musical excitement. Two great parties were valiant- 
ly opposed, — the German, which rallied around it the 
talent, intelligence, and critical literature of the day; 
and the Italian, the paramount of the two, under such 
famous leaders as Barbaja and the all-potent Rossini. 
The Italians lifted their heads high ; and, so far, they 
had held the reins in their own hands, with strong pros- 
pects of continuing the mastery. It was a great triumph. 
Never before had such a perfect company of singers been 
ushered into a theatre; never had such masterpieces, 
seemingly, been performed. The packed and enthusi- 
astic audiences, that came to witness, were alone suffi- 
cient to tickle the fancy of the composer of " Semiramide/' 
and to cause other and antagonistic minds to give expres- 
sion to words of jealousy and ill-feeling. The proud, old 
7 78 
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and dignified German spirit, which existed only in tra- 
ditional legends, had now but a poor show. Even its 
strongest embodiments had met with the cold shoulder. 
What was patriotism? Constant secession from the 
German camp, continual yielding of opinions on the 
part of the German press, disabled leaders, and coward- 
ice in the ranks : the brightest light of day could point 
to no hope. In a word, Italian supremacy and absolut- 
ism over mind and thought were never more valiantly 
asserted and maintained in the imperial city of Vienna 
than in the year 1823. It was not a rivalry, but a vic- 
tory : at least, so it seemed then. 

During the earlier part of the year, the composer of 
the " Erl-Konig " was quietly absorbed in study and lar 
bor. He passed most of the time in Vienna, generally 
in his room, and but rarely joined his companions in 
their jocund revelries. 

He was busying himself by composing another grand 
opera-drama, "Rosamunde." The words, written by a 
certain Helmina Chezy nee Klencke, — an authoress 
well-known at that time, but now recalled to mind only 
as the writer of the libretto of the " Euryanthe," and 
"that confounded old Chez," as Weber himself termed 
her, — were, so far as literary merit was concerned, only 
trash. Nevertheless, Schubert looked upon the libretto 
otherwise, and expended upon it streams of exquisite 
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melody, which, at the first performance of the play, on 
Dec. 20, 1823, were received with raptures of applause. 

The overture to the play was that of " Alfonso and 
Estrella." There was a romance (F minor, for alto) 
aniong the vocal pieces, that met with special favor, and 
a very sprightly and melodious Shepherd's Chorus (in D 
major). The instrumental movements were in the real 
Schubert style, and were reckoned foremost by the 
critics in summing up the merits of the whole work. 

The grand opera in three acts, " Fierrabras,'' was not 
only more deserving in point of merit, but reflected 
greater credit upon the composer. The libretto is of the 
kind in which valor and chivalry fight for the palm of 
honor. The story was somewhat as follows : — 

King Charles of Spain has, in a hard battle, con- 
quered the Moorish king, and taken his son Fierrabras 
prisoner. Some years before, the young prince and his 
sister Florinda were at Rome, and had met Emma, the 
daughter of Charles. Fierrabras fell deeply in love 
with her, though both were entire strangers. Florinda, 
also, espied a young knight, Eoland, in Emma's train ; 
and between them sprang up a mutual regard. Years 
pass on ; and, the battle having taken place as recorded, 
the Moorish prisoners are led before King Charles. Be- 
hold, Fierrabras catches a glimpse of Emma in the 
crowd, and is informed by Eginhardt, a Spanish knight, 
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that she is the daughter of the king. It so happens 
that this Eginhardt is jcommissioned hy his master to 
bear the conditions of treaty to the Moorish prince. 
Before departing, he appears in the garden of the castle, 
and serenades his love, Emma. Soon the door is opened, 
and Eginhardt enters. Fierrabras also appears on the 
scene. A commotion takes place ; a lond shout arises, 
the door is opened ; and Eginhardt is led out by Emma, 
who throws a veil over his face. The former continues 
his flight; and Fierrabras, cognizant of the injured 
honor of the family, offers to conduct Emma back to the 
castle. Just then the king appears ; and, on seeing his 
daughter in company with the Moor, orders the latter 
into fetters. Thus he is led away, and the first act 
closes. 

The second act introduces to us Eginhardt, Roland, 
and the other knights, just crossing the border-line on 
their mission of peace. In an unwary moment the 
Moors appear suddenly ; and Eginhardt is taken a pris- 
oner. 

The other knights enter the Moorish camp, whither 
Eginhardt has arrived before them. Boland tells the 
prince that his army has been beaten, and his son Fier- 
rabras has embraced the Christian faith. The prince is 
greatly enraged, and is bent upon surrendering the 
whole embassy to the vengeance of his people. Flo- 
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rmda, having recognized her fonner love, determines 
that she will rescue him and his friend. With sword 
and lantern, she rushes into the dark chamher where the 
knights are assemhled, and informs them of the ap- 
proaching attack. A general melee then ensues, during 
which Eginhardt escapes, and Eoland is again taken 
prisoner. 

The third act opens in King Charles's castle. Emma 
is confessing to her father her love for Eginhardt, while 
weaving garlands for the returning victors. Through 
treachery, she acknowledges, has Fierrahras been impris- 
oned. Soon after he is set at liberty ; and then Egin- 
hardt rushes in, and relates the story of his recent ad- 
venture. Charles summons every able-bodied man to 
arms, and commands Eginhardt, if he would redeem his 
life, to save his brothers of the embassy. 

Meanwhile, in the Moorish city, preparations are 
being made to bum Roland. Florinda, witnessing 
the ghastly spectacle, makes bold to confess to her 
father her love for Roland. He is highly incensed, and 
orders his daughter to the stake likewise. Suddenly a 
messenger announces the approach of the Spaniards; 
and an attack is speedily begun. Roland rescues Flo- 
rinda from her father's grasp, and is about to stab him 
to the heart, when, lol his uplifted arm is caught by 

the hand of Fierrahras, who loudly discovers his father. 

7* 
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Charles and Emma now appear ; and a reconciliation is 
brought about. Eginhardt falls at his master's feet, and 
is not only pardoned, but receives the heart and hand 
of the Princess Emma. Florinda is also bestowed by 
her father upon Roland ; and Fierrabras, who seems to 
have played a second fiddle all through the drama, is 
quietly allowed to follow thenceforth the standard of 
King Charles. Of course, a general exultation closes 
the act. 

The music of "Fierrabras" comprises twenty-three 
numbers besides the overture. Throughout, it is char- 
acterized by intense brilliancy, beauty, and expression. 
In passages it approaches the grand and sublime ; and 
a funeral-march in the last act is full of pathos, and 
deep, effective harmonies. Only fragments of the opera 
have as yet been performed in public. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that, were the " Fierrabras " 
to be revived upon the stage, it would prove one of the 
most attractive works of the kind. A careful revision 
of some portions of the music, and several alterations 
in the libretto, would doubtless prove not only advan- 
tageous to its better success, but even necessary. 

An operetta was performed at Vienna, for the first 
time, on March 1, 1861, entitled "Die Verschwomen," 
which has been accredited as a work of Schubert. It 
was received before a large audience, with loud and 
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enthusiastic applause. The lyrical portions of the ope- 
retta are more remarkable than its dramatic situations 
and effects ; but its finale is one of the most delightful 
compositions ever written by any artist^ living or dead. 
A critic in " The Frankfort Journal," and a witness of 
its first public performance, wrote of it as follows : — 

" It has taken forty-two years to prepare the way to 
the stage for this rare and poetical work; and, during 
that time, how much worthless trash, called music, has 
supplied its place ! Castelli's libretto called for an ener- 
getic and rigidly marked treatment on the part of the 
composer. Schubert fully understood his work, and ap- 
plied himself to it like a master. The music is full of 
animation and dramatic intensity; the abundance of 
melody is marvellous ; and the arias are numerous and 
original. It is charming from beginning to end." 

The libretto of " Die Versch women " was written by 
Sig. J. Castelli, in one act ; and the story bears a close 
resemblance to, in fact, may be said to be a modified 
adaptation of, Aristophanes' comedy of " Lysistratus." 
"We are not informed as to how it ever came into the 
hands of Schubert; but indirect evidence seems to 
point to the year 1823 as the time when he completed 
the score. After the composer's death, the original 
title was altered into " Die hausliche Krieg," and subse- 
quently published in an edition for the piano-forte, with 
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words and music complete by Spina, at Vienna. Other 
arrangements of the opetetta, we believe, have recently 
appeared. 

Excepting the Sonata in A minor (Op. 143), dedicated 
by the publishers to Mendelssohn, and now known as 
the "Great Sonata,^' the remaining compositions of 
Schubert of this year were principally confined to the 
order of the Lied. The pieces belonging to the " Schone 
Mullerin " — published as Op. 25, and numbering twenty 
in all — belong to this period. The series has proved 
among the most popular of his compositions. 

Towards the latter part of September, 1823, Carl Ma- 
ria von Weber, the eminent composer of "Der Freis- 
chutz,^' repaired to Vienna for the purpose of directing 
the immediate rehearsals of his still incompleted opera 
of "Euryanthe." It was a daring undertaking; and, 
as the composer stepped upon the imperial pavement, 
his heart grew faint within him : the bright Rossinian 
glare, whicii illumined the capital, seemed to preclude all 
thoughts of success for any modest attempts of his own. 

On the evening of the 25th of October, the Kam- 
thnerthor Theatre was thronged with a living mass. 
All of the nobility and wealth of Vienna had turned out 
to do honor or injustice to the first representation of 
" Euryanthe.^' The audiences that had fiocked to wit- 
ness the triumphs of the Italian were not more gay. 
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It was truly a festive occasion^ as well as an important 
one. The cause of German art was at stake. Was 
the old German spirit, that had lain dormant too 
long, again to assert its vitality and its power? A hun- 
dred pens were ready to write the answer ; a hundred 
clinched fists were waiting to decide ; a grand conflict 
was pending, whatever might be the result. 

Just before the performance began, a loud tumult 
arose in the pit, the centre of the strictly musical por- 
tion of the audience. Suddenly, above the heads of 
all, appeared a fat, shabbily-dressed form, having more 
the appearance of a crazed woman than otherwise. 
With arms extended, she worked her way through the 
crowd, shrieking at the top of her voice, " Make room, 
room, I say ! Fm the poetess ; I tell you Fm the 
poetess ! " " Poetess, poetess I " yelled the excited crowd ; 
and the din continued to ring out until Weber himself 
entered the orchestra. She was Helmina Chezy. 

Then followed a loud applause. The overture — so 
different from that of "Der Freischiitz" — opened. In 
the body of the house all was as silent as death. Strain 
upon strain pealed fortji: the overture was ended. 
An attempt at an encore proved unsuccessful. Pub- 
lic enthusiasm was not yet aroused. The opening 
choruses were indifferently received. Adolar's romance 
was pretty, and nothing more. Not until Adolar's "I 
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rely on God and my Euryanthe" rang out fiill and sweet, 
did the critics wink their eyes, and the dilettanti smile. 
The appearance of Sontag was the signal for another 
tremendous outburst. Though not exactly a favorite, 
she had always proved a "pet" with the Viennese. 
Then a calm again. And thus the reception alternated 
between wild enthusiasm and quiet, until the finale was 
reached. The crowd dispersed amid loud applause. 

Before retiring to rest, long after midnight, Weber 
wrote to his " dearest and best," his wife, as follows : — 

"Thank God! as I do, beloved life, for the glorious suc- 
cess of ^ Euryanthe.' Weary as I am, I must still say 
a sweet * good-night ' to my beloved Lena, and cry, ^Vic- 
toria!'" 

It is only fair to say that the first performance of 
" Euryanthe " was not strictly successful. The public 
rendering was not so good as some of the rehearsals : 
moreover, the work dragged heavily throughout ; and the 
audience, although wrought up to the highest pitch of 
excitement, was severely taxed by the lateness of the 
hour. These defects were fully compensated subse- 
quently; and the "Euryanthe" deserves to stand side 
by side with " Der Freischutz " and " Oberon." 

Schubert had already begun to be looked upon as a 
sort of musical lion in Vienna. His opinions on sub- 
jects pertaining to the art were held in high estimation 
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by his friends, and, in several instances, were reckoned 
as decisive. He was one of the audience that witnessed 
the performance of " Euryanthe ; " and, before its conclu- 
sion, he had made up his mind regarding its merits. 

On the day following the second representation, the 
Steiner Emporium — the great rendezvous of the lite- 
rati and dilettanti of Vienna — was densely crowded. 
Weber and his recent opera was the general and only 
theme of conversation. Nearly all of the musical pro- ■ 
fession were arrayed against the composer ; and among 
them Schubert appeared to be foremost and boldest in 
his criticism. 

" The * Euryanthe ' is totally unmusical : it is over- 
crowded with harmony, but has little or no melody." 

"True, it is unlike ^Der Freischiitz,' " replied a par- 
tisan of Weber; "but the composer has been obliged 
to alter his style. The art of music is about to enter 
new phases ; and in the future nothing but heavy masses 
will produce grand and powerful effects." 

"Bosh!" argued Schubert. "What good are heavy 
masses? (wozu denn schwere Massen?) ^Der Freis* 
chiitz ' was full of soul and kindly spirit ; * Euryanthe ' 
has nothing lovely about it." 

And in about this fashion the wrangle was kept up 
an day. That Weber had stamped himself as a revolu- 
tionist rather than a reformer is evident to any think* 
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ing mind. He Had ' only marked out the way along 
which Meyerbeer was afterwards to follow, and which 
Wagner, the high priest of the so-called " music of the 
future,^^ seems destined beautifully to complete for all 
subsequent disciples. 

When Weber heard of this adverse criticism on the 
part of Schubert, he was exceedingly put to rage. " Let 
the dunce learn something himself before he attempts to 
criticise me ! " he repeated to his friends, — a reply which 
they repeated to others, and so on, until it became 
known universally in Vienna. But Schubert was not 
thus to be silenced. Wherein was he less of a musi- 
cian than Carl von Weber? "I will prove to Weber 
the truth or untruth of his assertion, whichever he may 
be pleased to receive;" and straightway he went to 
Weber's lodgings, armed with the score of the " Alfonso 
and Estrella." 

Weber received his opponent with a quizzical gaze, 
half doubting the young man's identity, half hesitating 
whether he could afford to grant him an audience. 
Schubert was the first to break the ice. 

"You wiU pardon the intrusion which I have ven- 
tured to make upon your valuable time ; but I am fain 
to believe that Herr von Weber's successes have not 
made him deaf to any appeal which may be made to a 
recent decision which he has volunteered, much to the 
merriment of his devoted friends in Vienna." 
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^^I understand the bint; and, as to the decision, I 
stand by it," said Von Weber. 

" Ah. I but then you have eyes, and you will use them,, 
for a few moments, in glancing over these pages ? " 

"Only a few moments: I must be at the Opera 
House an hour hence. What have you there ? " 

Schubert hastily unrolled the manuscript of his opera 
of "Alfonso and Estrella.'^ 

Von Weber first examined the overture, which he 
pronounced quite pretty, but rather crude. The remain- 
ing score, so totally imlike any of his own, was marked 
by the same fault. It, too, was crude, with little display 
for effect. There were arias in it, that, beyond all 
doubt, possessed both grace and pleasing expression : the 
only redeemable passages were the choruses, and the 
finale to the third act. They were grand, far too 
artistic to be associated with the other numbers. 

Von Weber looked at Schubert, then at a page of the 
manuscript. 

" It possesses merit, Herr Schubert," said he ; " but I 
tell you, people generally drown the first puppies and 
the first operas." 

" And, Mein Herr, what do they do with those that 
come after the first ? " 

"Give them a chance in the world, which is only 
right." 

8 
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"Then we shall do the same with 'Alfonso and Es- 
trella,' which belongs to the fifth litter." 

Von Weber was already behind time in fulfilling his 
engagement; not another moment could he devote to 
the examination of the score. 

"It is good, Herr Schubert," said he, while the latter 
was tying up the manuscript. " It will pay to rewrite 
the whole ; the second coat always conceals the defects 
of the first." 

Two minutes later, Carl von Weber and Franz Schu- 
bert walked out of the house together. They were 
neither enemies nor friends, only a little sore over the 
hour's conversation. 

It is but just to say that the composer of the " Eury- 
anthe " gradually withdrew his harsh opinion of Schu- 
bert's efforts, — an opinion which seems to have been 
bom more a vexed impromptu than a sober and judi* 
cious criticism. 

Some months later, it is said, acting under the advice 
of Hofrath Mosel, Von Weber expressed a wish to have 
the opera of " Alfonso and Estrella " performed at the 
Dresden Opera House. It could have been only a wish ; 
for the work was not only never performed at Dresden, 
but no efforts were even put forth with that understand- 
ing on the part of Schubert. 

It wUl occur to the musical student as being a little 
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strange, that in the Life of Carl von Weber, by his son, 
— recently published, — very little is said in detail re- 
garding the relations which existed between the two 
composers. Each appears to have been the leader of a 
distinct clique in Vienna; and between the two not 
much friendly spirit was wasted. One composer looked 
at the other through jealous eyes; and, taking all 
things into consideration, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

DISCONSOLATE. — A JOURNEY TO UPPER AUSTRIA. 

If the reader could have looked deep into Schuhert's 
heart during the spring of 1824, he would have found 
it imbittered both by melancholy and disappointment. 
He had already passed that period in life when the 
plans for the future are supposed to have been fiilly set 
and determined, and when the guiding star either 
shines with unwonted brilliancy, or is eclipsed by some 
dark, intervening shadow. 

For ten years, he had striven hard against fate. To 
be sure, he had asserted his claims to being the £rst and 
greatest of German song-writers; and, in a measure, 
they had met with acceptance. But the main object of 
his whole career was not yet realized. The musical 
drama and the opera had fired his mind with an ambi- 
tion not easily to be quenched. He was determined not 

88 
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to rest satisfied until he could have the good fortune of 
witnessing the performance of one of his dramatic com- 
positions upon the stage. His best efforts were ex- 
pended in their behalf^ and he had received every 
assurance of their speedy representation. So far^ la- 
bor^ assurances, and his fondest hopes had all been 
vain. 

Furthermore, we have every reason for believing that 
Schubert's pecuniary circumstances, about this time, 
were narrowly cramped. Although he had received a 
considerable sum from the sale of his minor composi- 
tions, and still continued to receive a portion of monthly 
profits, his outlay consumed all. His lack of business- 
tact, and his usual indifference toward any thing that 
might contribute to his physical welfare, were two great 
failings which have abeady been alluded to. 

These failings alone must be very carefully weighed 
when accounting for the indigent condition of his later 
life. When a man is negligent of his own affairs, his 
neighbor very rarely lends his assistance or advice, 
much less looks after them with any thing like a per- 
sonal consideration. 

It has been supposed, by certain individuals who 
claim to have been on intimate relations with the com- 
poser, that one cause of Schubert's dejected state of 
mind was a disappointment in a love-affair. We have 
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been unable to find any possible grounds for the suppo- 
sition, and are inclined to lay it aside altogether. 

Schubert was never a passionate admirer of the fair 
sex. One incident, previously recorded, points to an 
afifection as fleeting as it was suddenly bom. It is 
safer to say, that the good-natured Franz was never 
really in love. He was not totally indifferent to the 
charms of his lady friends; neither did he scruple to 
spend a merry evening in their society. But upon 
such occasions he was naturally reserved, and^ as a 
writer has very aptly expressed it, " generally appeared 
bullet-proof to the dart of Cupid." Schubert was not a 
handsome man, — far from it; neither did he possess any 
very potent personal attractions. That woman, indeed, 
who could ever have fallen in love with him, must cer- 
tainly have looked upon such considerations as unworthy 
of the feminine mind and character. 

However depressed may have been the composer's 
spirits, he still found courage to keep his brain in work- 
ing order. His more important compositions of this 
period comprised stringed quartets in A minor, E flat, 
and E major, a short sonata for the piano-forte, and 
the familiar and well-appreciated " Salve Kegina." 

He also contributed to the "Allemandes" piano- 
forte collection, — a collection which has been before the 
public for many years, and which also contains composi- 
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tions of Czemy, Pixis, Horzalka, and others. Of vocal 
pieces, there are, dating back to this year, " Der Gondel- 
fehrer,^' a quartet for male voices, which has been long 
deemed one of the most successful of his works, a 
very pretty song in the ballad style, entitled "Auflo- 
sung," and the " Lied eines Kriegers." 

The foregoing pieces comprise nearly all of his com- 
positions written in 1824. He was evidently not in a 
fit state for such work ; and whatever he did make out 
to complete was unmarked by that intense vigor and 
harmonized expression which characterize his previous 
efforts. 

A few quotations from his diary will not be out of 
place, and will go far to show the wretched condition of 
his mind. 

"Disappointment sharpens the intellect, and invigo- 
rates the soul. Joy is indifferent with regard to the 
former, and causes the latter to grow either effeminate 
or insipid. 

"I despise those wretched, narrow-minded people, 
who believe that whatever they do is all for the best, 
and that every thing foreign to that is unworthy of con- 
sideration. Truth is a beauty that ought to accompany 
a man through life : its brilliancy ought to lend enthusi- 
asm to all else besides. 

" No man can read his neighbor's grief; no one can 
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appreciate bis joy. We always think we are going to 
one another : we only go near one another. How hap- 
less he who knows the experience of this bitter truth ! 

" Gk>d ! whatever proceeds from my mind is born in 
the midst of pain. The great world welcomes with joy 
whatever is nourished by my sorrow. 

'^ With faith man is thrust into this world. Faith is 
paramount to intellect and understanding ; for I must 
first believe before I can understand. Reason is the 
analysis of faith. 

'*• Fancy I precious fountain from whence artists and 
thinking men quench their never-ending thirst, still re- 
main to us, though we be few, and guard us against that 
false enlightenment, that frame-work devoid of fiesh 
and blood." 

It would be interesting to know fiilly what Schubert 
meant by the ^' false enlightenment, that frame-work 
devoid of flesh and blood." Did he have in mind the 
supposed ''new phases which the art of music was 
about to enter," — those mystical phenomena which char- 
acterize the so-called music of the future ? Perhaps 
Herr Wagner might offer a satisfactory explanation. 

The following summer of 1825, Schubert found him- 
self again in gay company. His old friend Yogi had 
extended him a cordial invitation to spend the summer 
with him among the green hills and crystal lakes of 
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Upper Austria. In July, Vogl and Schubert met at 
Stejrr, the fanner's birthplace. Shortly after, their 
pleasure-wanderings began. 

Everywhere they met old friends delighted to see 
them ; for the two artists, it will be remembered, had 
in a former time rambled over these localities together, 
and were not slow to make many new acquaintances. 
The following letter written to the composer's parents 
will give a good insight into these " good times." It is 
dated from Steyr, July 25. 

Mt beloved Parents, — I indeed merit your repri- 
mand for my long delay in writing to you. But you 
know I disdain to write about nothing ; and the present 
time furnishes little of interest. Pardon me for not 
writing until reminded by the receipt of your affection- 
ate letter. I was delighted to hear of the general good 
health of the family, and pleased to add to the bill that 
of my own. 

I am now rusticating in Steyr, having come from 
Gmunden, where I spent six weekis. The suburbs are 
perfectly splendid : I am bewildered by the attractions 
of the country. The people, especially the amiable 
Trawager, have placed me under lasting obligations by 
their kind and constant attentions. At Trawager's I 
made myself at home without hesitation. 
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After the arrival of Herr Hofrath Schiller, who is 
monarch of the entire Salzkammergut, Yogi and I took 
dinner every day at his house, and had our fill of 
music. My melodies, set to the songs in Walter Scott's 
"Lady of the Lake," were gratefully received. The 
audience appeared pleased with my hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin; and it made them uncommonly reserved and 
pious. I think I hav^ reached this result hy never 
allowing myself to compose a religious hymn or prayer, 
except when I have heen inspired involuntarily hy a 
devotional feeling. Only when it appears involuntarily, 
is devotion right and real. After leaving Gmunden, we 
went t.0 Puschherg, where we staid a few days with 
our friends : thence we journeyed to Linz and Steireck. 
During our stay at Linz, I stopped at Spaun's. Spaun's 
departure to Lemherg is greatly regretted hy his family. 
I had the pleasure of reading some letters which he 
wrote from Lemherg. They were written, I should 
judge, in a feeling of homesickness. I wrote to him, 
hlaming him for his childishness ; though, perhaps, in his 
place I should have exhibited still more of it. At 
Steireck we were the guests of the Countess of Weissen- 
wolf, a great admirer of my feeble efforts. She has all 
of my songs, and sings them beautifully too. She was 
so delighted with the songs fix)m Walter Scott, that she 
ventured to hint that the dedication of them to her 
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would be really pleasurable. I purpose to make other 
arraugements regarding thetr publication : the present 
hardly suits me. Scott's illustrious name must appear 
on the titlepage : it will tend to make people more curi- 
ous. By having the English words inserted, I might 
become better known in England, provided I could 
agree upon some good terms with their publishers. 
jBut, as regards all this, the kind and beneficent will of 
the government has provided that artists shall be the 
slave of every mean and miserable peddler. I was grati- 
fied to learn from Milder's letter, that " Zuleika " was 
well received. I should like to have read the criticism 
myself: perhaps something might have been learned 
from it. Criticism, even though it appear most favora- 
ble, may, nevertheless, be ridiculously worthless, fix)m the 
fact that the critic is utterly unsuited to his task. 

I meet with my compositions everywhere, especially 
in the Florian and Kremsmiinster Convents, where, by 
the help of a piano-forte, I performed my four-hand 
variations with signal approbation. The variations 
irom my recent sonatas for four hands (Op. 42) were 
particularly pleasing. I played these pieces alone, with 
some success ; for I was assured by my friends that the 
keys under my touch sounded like singing voices. This 
I esteem as a high compliment, inasmuch as I cannot 
bear that hacking, which even the most eminent pian- 
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ists sometimes fall to : it is both soulless and disgust- 
ing. 

I am sojourning at Steyr, where we intend to remain 
about two weeks. Should you see fit to send me a line, 
it will be sure to reach me. We go next to that 
famous watering-place, Gastein, five days distant from 
Steyr. I shall be delighted with the excursion, and 
shall have a fine opportunity to see the grand and beau- 
tiful country. Eetuming, we shall visit Salzburg, fa- 
mous for its entrancing scenery. That will be about the 
middle of September ; and inasmuch as we have got to 
go back to Gmunden, Linz, Steireck, and the Florian 
Convent, I shall not reach Vienna before the close of 
October. However, I ask you to engage for me lodging- 
rooms near the Carlskirche, and pay down twenty-eight 
florins in advance. When I see you, I will repay you, 
and thankfully, as I have already assurances that the 
money will be forthcoming. Perhaps I may arrive 
home sooner than I have anticipated. For nearly the 
whole of June, and half of July, the weather was 
changeable ; for fourteen days it was extremely hot, and 
now it remains for nearly four days without a variation. 
Remember me kindly to brother Ferdinand, his wife and 
children. He still submits, probably, to the imposition 
of the landlord of the " Krenz " (the Weigert public- 
house), and can't get rid of Dornbach. I imagine that 
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that fellow must have been apset seventy-seven times, 
and nine times thought that Death stood at his door ; 
that is, if Death be the most unwelcome visitor to us 
poor mortals. If he could only catch a glimpse of these 
divine mountains, he would not cling so fondly to the 
petty life of men as not to deem it a greater blessing to 
be restored to strength and vigor. 

What^s Carl up to ? Will he remain at home, or wan- 
der off somewhere? He has got a great deal on his 
shoulders; ^r a married artist is bound to publish 
pieces from nature, as well as copies. If both kinds 
succeed, then all the better for him : so much I do 
not look forward to. 

Ignaz still remains at HoUpein's : if morning, noon, 
and night find him there, he can't very well be called 
a home-bird. I wonder at his persistent energy, whether 
it be real or otherwise. Who can tell whether he de- 
serves heaven, or some other place, as his reward ? 

Schneider [Schubert's brother-in-law] and his good 

Frau are on the lookout for a little Schneider, male or 

female, that seems bent upon making an early appeaiy 

ance into this world. They must take care that the 

Schneiders be as the sands of the seashore, as regards 

number, and that no boaster or tattler of ill repute get 

the upper hand. 

But enough of this foolish gossip. I thought I must 
9 
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make up for my long silence by a long letter. A thou- 
sand kisses for Marie and Pepi and chubby Probstl 
Andre. Greet all of my friends for me. Hoping for 
an early response, 

I remain, with much love, your most obedient son, 

Franz. 

Schubert, in the above letter, speaks of the gratify- 
ing success of "Zuleika's Gresang." The poem was 
written by Goethe, the music by our composer, and, 
in the song-form, was inscribed by the latter to Anna- 
Milder Hauptmann, prima-donna at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin. We are enabled to print the trans- 
lation of the following letter, which Madame Milder 
wrote and sent to Schubert from Berlin, June 2 : — 

Most honored Herr Schubert, — I must give 
you an account of a musical evening's soiree, which I 
attended on the ninth instant. By request, I sang 
your " Zuleika," which, together with the " Erl-Konig," 
delighted all. I send you a newspaper criticism : you 
will be glad to read it. Every one here is anxious to see 
" Zuleika '^ in a printed form ; and they will not have to 
wait long, I imagine. Trautwein is the fairest publisher 
in Berlin. 

Have you given your attention to " Die Empfindun- 
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gen au einem Platz '^ by Goethe ? I am going to leave 
Berlin on the 30th, and regret that I shall probably 
hear nothing from you. In August I go to Ems to re- 
gain my health. • Should you see fit to send me any of 
your recent compositions, either at Ems or Paris, where 
I shall be during the months of September and October, 
they will be gratefully received. Vogl is well, I trust. 
Greet him for me, and tell him I regret that I did not 
see him when I was in Vienna. Tell him, too, that I 
am going to Paris, where I shall surely not sing ; but, of 
course, the people there will decide as to that. Good-by ; 
and, amid your tasks, keep in remembrance 

Your devoted 

AlOTA MiLDEB. 

Schubert remained in Upper Austria until October, 
and there spent one of the happiest seasons of his life. 
The two wanderers made flying visits to Salzburg and 
Gastein, and fell in with no end of adventure and gos- 
sip. Notwithstanding these gay times and an uncom- 
mon flow of buoyant spirits, Schubert did not totally 
forget his wonted occupation and necessary require- 
ments. At Gastein, during his sojourn in the Castle of 
the Countess Sofie von Weissenwolf, he re-wrote the 
piano sonata in A minor (Op. 42), which he had partly 
finished during the previous year, and dedicated it to 
the Archduke Budolphus. 
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He also composed at Grastein the song " Das Heim- 
weh," which appeared in printed form, two years later, 
as Opus 79 ; also " Die AUmacht,** belonging to the 
same Opus. To this year, also, belong the "Trauer 
Marsch," in C minor, written on the occasion of the 
death of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, and the 
" Grande Marche h^roique,'' composed for the coronation 
of his son and successor, the Emperor Nicholas. 

Ten years ago, 1862, Whistling, a music-pubhsher 
at Leipzig, issued a piano-forte sonata in C, which Schu- 
bert composed in April, 1825. It is an unfinished 
work, but bears the artistic stamp of the artist all the 
way through. It comprises four movements (only the 
first two being complete) ; namely, moderate C major J ; 
andante A minor f ; Minuetto con trio A major |; 
and the finale, rondo allegro C major J. The latter 
movements are hardly more than mere fragments. 
The andante was pronounced by Schumann to be Schu- 
bert's most exquisitely-finished music. 

During Schubert's lifetime, and even for a considera- 
ble time after his decease, there was a great deal of 
rank prejudice against him in Vienna as a piano-forte 
composer. A loud cry was raised against his works, 
because of the exceeding difficulty which a player en- 
countered in attempting to render them, — a fact which 
reminds us of a similar interdiction urged against many 
of Chopin's compositions a few years ago. 
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We cannot forbear, in bringing the present chapter to 
a close, to add a few remarks from the pen of Robert 
Schumann, one of the most ardent admirers of Schu- 
bert's compositions, as well as one of the ablest of their 
brave defenders. He says, -— 

"The time was, when I could derive no pleasure 
from speaking of Schubert: I could only continuously 
talk of him by night to the trees and stars. Who, in 
some part of his life, has not been sentimental ? I was 
charmed by the new spirit, whose ability seemed to me 
to be unlimited ; was deaf to any opposition that might 
be fired against him ; nay, more, I was fairly absorbed in 
him. With old age coming on, our minds become more 
exacting, and we begin to lessen the number of our 
friends. Ditto with them. Would it be possible, 
through life, to maintain the same high opinion of 
any one great master? It is hardly to be supposed 
that youth can appreciate Bach; and even the lofty 
flights of Mozart will appear dull at times. Youth 
is lacking in certain needful experiences. Ordinary 
musical studies are not sufficient to understand Bee- 
thoven, since at one time more than at another we are 
excited by his works. 

" We have our likes and dislikes, which are ever chan- 
ging and shifting. I am assured that an equality of 
age marks the presence of a corresponding power of 
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attractiveness in both teacHer and pupil. Youth de- 
lights in the results of youthful aspiration ; while man- 
hood is content only with those of a matured age. 

"Schubert will always be regarded as the favorite 
musical interpreter of youth. He displays the effects ' 
of an overflowing heart, a courageous mind, quick action, 
and stem impulse. He relates of pet fancies, romantic 
adventures, and passionate loves. He is at times 
humorous, but never too much so to spoil the sweet 
tenderness of his ideal. ... By the side of Beethoven, 
Schubert is effeminate in character, but is more gossipy 
and more easily treated. He is a Liliputian playing 
with giants. By the side of other masters than Bee- 
thoven, Schubert is aboimding in the man, nay, he is the 
boldest and the least restrained of them all." 

Farther on, the admirer takes occasion to dilate more 
in detail upon Schubert's merits as a piano-forte com- 
poser. 

"Schubert may in his Lieder appear more original 
than in his instrumental compositions. Still the latter 
are the results of the purest art, and are never to be 
reckoned with the compositions of any other man. As 
a piano-forte composer, he has surpassed all others, and, 
in some instances, even Beethoven himself. In Schu- 
bert we gain from the piano ideas of all kinds of musi- 
cal sounds. Beethoven, in order to give proper coloring 
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to his music, was obliged, not unfrequently, to resort to 
the horn, the hautboy, &c. 

" Schubert always has music at hand to express the 
most subtle fancies, even all of the natural character- 
istics of life. His music is as varied as are the thoughts 
and fancies of men. 

" Whatever he sees with the eye, or touches with the 
hand, is speedily metamorphosed into music. From the 
very stones he creates, like Deucalion and Pyrrha, liv- 
ing forms. He, of all Beethoven's successors, despised 
the Fhilisterei, and was the man of all men ably fitted 
to carry on the mission of music.'^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HABD AT WORK. BEETHOVEN. 

One Sunday during the summer of 1826, Schubert, 
with several of his companions, was returning from 
Potzleinsdorf to the city, and chanced, on the way, to 
stroll through Wahring, where he espied his old friend 
Tieze quietly napping at a table in the garden " Zum 
Biersack." 

A few moments later the whole party were seated; 
and then followed a clinking of glasses and a drinking 
of beer. Tieze had a book lying open before him ; and, 
amid the general jollity and conversation, Schubert 
began to turn over the leaves. Suddenly he stopped ; 
and rising from his chair, with his finger pointing to a 
well-known poem of Franz Grillparzer, he exclaimed, 
" Oh, such a beautiful melody as has just now crept into 
my head ! If I only had a sheet of music-paper ! " 

One of the party came to his assistance, and, snatch- 
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ing up the bill of fare, drew a few music-lines on the 
back of it. Schubert then, while a real German hub- 
bub was going on all around him, wrote down that 
melody, that has been pronounced by thousands since 
his day to be of uncommon and delicious beauty, — the 
" Standchen.'' 

The " Standchen " was originally composed as an alto 
solo, and a chorus for male voices, but was afterwards 
re-arranged for female voices only. On the first arrange- 
ment, in Schubert's own handwriting appear the words, 
" Composed at Wahring, July, 1826.'^ The same date 
is written also on the manuscript of the " Trinklied," — 
a chorus for male voices, with piano accompaniment ad 
libitum, — the words of which were borrowed from " An- 
tony and Cleopatra." 

The famed cycle of the " Winterreise " was first be- 
gun in this year, — a set of Lieder, perhaps the most 
beautiful and bighly finished of all his song-efforts, but, 
as has been aptly written, " a singular contrast to the 
gay scenes with which he had crowded his mind during 
his stay among the Stygian mountains, but one of those 
striking facts which serve to mark in a most wonderful 
and powerful manner Schubert's genius as wholly un- 
contaminated by contact with the exterior world." 

The main idea in the " Winterreise " is the develop- 
ment of varied phases of mental sorrow and anxiety, 
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either as the result of despised love, or of the absence 
of the object of love, or of love vainly spent ; and, from 
beginning to end, there is a depth of lyric expression, 
an intense finish, with a simplicity and harmany, that 
give to the several Lieder a marked character, in dis- 
tinction from any of the composer's previous or subse- 
quent song-efforts. 

Wilhelm MuUer was the poet of the ** Winterreise," 
as well as of the " Schone Mullerin," — five and twenty 
poems which Schubert set to music in 1823, as before 
mentioned. He was born at Dessau, Oct. 7, 1795, and 
studied philology and history at Berlin ; fought as a sol- 
dier in the war of independence in 1813 ; and having 
travelled in Italy, and stored his mind with rich results 
of observation and study, was received as imperial libra- 
rian. He was known fiir and wide as an able man, a 
ripe scholar, and one of the finest of lyric poets. He 
died Oct. 1, 1827, at the exact time when Schubert had 
set to music the second part of his " Winterreise." 

The " Winterreise " comprises a cycle of twenty-four 
Lieder, of which, during the year 1826, Schubert set to 
music the following, — "Gute Nacht," "Die Wetter- 
fehne," "Gefirome Thranen," "Erstarrung,'' «Der 
Lindenbaum," « Wasserfluth,'' "Auf dem Flusse,'* 
"Ruckblick," "Irrlicht," "East," " Fruhlingtraum,'' 
''Einsamkeit," "Die Post," and "Der Greise Kopf." 
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Burmg this year Schubert proved, in an artistic man- 
ner, his right to be considered in the first rank of musi- 
eians; and from his numerous Lieder, which date to 
this period, he wrote two stringed quartets in D minor 
and G major, which, for wealth of melody and pure ro- 
mantic spirit, are unsurpassed. The former has become 
familiar in a piano-forte arrangement, written a few 
years since by the genial-minded Robert !Franz. In 
close connection with the foregoing must be mentioned 
the B minor Kondeau Brilliant (Op. 70), which Schubert 
wrote as a duet for piano-forte and violin. 

Before the year closed, the composer received from the 
committee of the Amateur Society the following testi- 
monial : — 

Most eminent Hesb Schubert, — Inasmuch as 
you have given the Society of Amateurs constant and 
repeated proofs of your interest and sympathy in its be- 
half, and have devoted your high talent as a composer to 
the benefit of the society, as well as been a worthy bene- 
fector to the Conservatorium, the society desires to cou" 
vey to you some token of its regards and gratitude, and 
begs you to accept the accompanying present ; not, in- 
deed, as a payment, but as a small acknowledgment from 
the society of its obligations to you for the kindness 
and benefits which you have ever extended. 
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From the Committee for the Amateur Society of the 
Austrian Kaizerstoat. 

KiBSEWETTER, manu propria, 

ViBNNA, Oct. 12, 1826. 

Accompanying the letter was an enclosure of a hun- 
dred gulden, — a sum which, no doubt, proved highly 
gratifying to the recipient in his still narrowed circum- 
stances. A feeling akin to sadness will perhaps enter 
the mind of an ardent Schubert-admirer, when, reading 
the above testimonial, it reflects that this was the first 
instance of any token of consideration or esteem that 
was sent to the composer during so many years of fruit- 
ftd toil and ambitious energy. A reward befitting his 
great merits appears to have been in no manner des- 
tined for him in life. No public recognition had ever 
been granted : in fact, when mildly sought, it had been 
refused ; for, at the beginning of the year, he had been 
rebutted in his application for the then vacated office of 
vice-capellmeister in the Imperial Hofcapelle at Vienna; 
and, when receiving the tidings of his defeat, he had 
expressed himself with intense grief, " I should really 
like to have received the appointment.^' 

Schubert's youth, perhaps, more than any thing else, 
militated against his rapid advancement. Neither did 
he have, like the great Beethoven, many influential 
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friends to recommend him to public esteem. His path 
was by no means the royal road, but, rather, that of the 
hardy laborer doomed to toil for a mere pittance. His 
future belonged to posterity; and of it the faintest 
glimpse was equally denied him with its least fruition. 

In the autumn of 1827, Schubert again sought relaxa- 
tion from the burdensome fatigues attending a resi- 
dence in the imperial city, — a city, as he expresses it 
in one of his letters, "void of all heart, sincerity, can- 
dor, genuine sentiments, reasonable talk, and of intellec- 
tual achievements," — and paid a brief visit to Gratz, 
the capital of Styria. His fiiend Jenger accompanied 
him ; and the two became guests of the family of Dr. 
Carl Pachler. This family was both intellectual and 
musical, and stood high among the elite of Gratz : their 
house was the rendezvous of famous singers and actors, 
of poets and prose-writers. 

It was through the "earnest persuasion and cour- 
tesy " of Jenger, that Schubert was recommended to the 
Pachler family; and from Madame Pachler came a 
" cordial invitation " in June to visit them. Schubert 
opened a correspondence with the following epistle : — 

Most gracious Madame, — Although I can hardly 
account for my meriting the cordial invitation which 
you have sent me through my friend Jenger, and with- 
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ont even hoping to repay you for your extreme kind- 
ness, yet I mnst accept an invitation which will not 
only enable me, after a long desire, to behold the famed 
beauties of Gratz scenery, but also make me personally 
acquainted with you. 
Believe me, with all due respect, obediently yours, 

Fbanz Schubert. 

About the first of September the two travellers set 
out on the journey, which in those days was no trifling 
matter. They arrived at Gratz, and were welcomed 
" with great goodness and kindness '^ by every member 
of the family. For nearly a month, there was nothing 
but mingled joy and delight for Schubert. Every day 
short excursions to neighboring localities were planned 
and executed. There was no lack of musical gather- 
ings and entertainments; and many were the festive 
evenings when the society of pretty women, an abun- 
dant flow of soul and of good wine, and a general good 
cheer and hospitality, made the hours seem short, and 
the darkness glide speedily into the dawn. 

During his stay at Gratz, Schubert delighted his 
newly -made friends by some original compositions, 
" written on the spot ; " as if he had not come hither to 
rest and ramble, instead of labor and grow weary. 
Schubert was a queer ^nius, as restless as the sea 
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itself. He never undertook a journey of any length, 
without first stocking his travelling-bag with a good 
supply of music-paper and quills. Music with him was 
laruly a pleasure, never a task. 

He composed under the eye of the Pachler family 
nearly all of his latest dance -music, including the 
"GratzOT Tauze" and the "Valses nobles," the Lie- 
der "Heimliches Lieben" and "Im Wald," also "Sil- 
via," which, with the "Heimliches Lieben," the com- 
poser dedicated to his esteemed hostess, Madame Marie 
Pachler; besides a number of concerted pieces, all of 
which have since become well known and popular. 

Schubert and Jenger arrived home at Vienna about 
the first of October ; and the former immediately set to 
work to finish the cycle of the "Winterreise," which 
he succeeded in doing by composing melodies for the 
following: '^Die Krahe," "Letzte Hoffnung," "Im 
Dorfe," " Der Sturmische Morgen," " Die Tau- 
schung," "Der Wegweiser," "Das Wirthshaus," 
"Muth," "Die Nebensonnen," "Der Leiermann," 
all of which were published as Opus 89 in the follow- 
ing year. 

A trio in E flat, which he wrote shortly afterwards, 
is famous as being the one which excited so much en- 
thusiasm during the composer's lifetime. 

While enumerating a few of his compositions be- 
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longing to the period, we must allude briefly to the 
"Deutsche Messe," in A flat, which Schubert wrote for 
the congregation at the Polytechnic in Vienna. It is 
written in a choral form, and set to words by Dr. Jo- 
hann F. Neumann (the author of the libretto of "Sa- 
cuntala"), and consists of an Introit, Credo, Gloria, 
Offertorium, Sanctus, Post Offertorium, Agnus Dei, and 
Finale. The accompaniment is both for organ and 
orchestra. A movement set to the "Lord's Prayer" 
serves as an introduction to the Mass. The character 
of the composition unites beauty of melody with a 
simplicity almost severe. 



On the 26th of March, 1827, died Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven, the giant of the tone art, at Vienna. This event 
may serve to introduce the reader to one of the saddest 
phases and incidents in the life of Schubert 

For a period of thirty years, these two composers were 
citizens of Vienna, and for nearly seven years lived 
near neighbors to one another, without ever coming 
into any close contact or friendly relations. 

The composer of "Fidelio" was the senior of the 
composer of the "Erl-Konig" by some twenty-seven 
years. Always had the younger looked up to the elder 
with a feeling of awe and reverence, and had pondered 
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with amazement over his grand successes. It is related 
of Schubert; that, when he was a student at the Kon- 
vict, one of his fellow-students hinted to him that he, 
Schubert, was destined to accomplish something great, 
and die famous. The latter replied, ^^ Sometimes mildly 
I am of that opinion. But who can ever do any thing 
after Beethoven ? " 

About the time that Schubert was gradually working 
himself before the public, Beethoven was engaged on 
his famous Kinth Symphony and the Mass in D. His 
opera "Fidelio," which, for nearly eighteen years, had 
lain unnoticed and musty on the library-shelves of the 
Opera House, was in 1823 again brought out, and per^ 
formed by a company of able artists. 

Although Beethoven was unintelligible to the masses, 
he was an object of just adoration in musical circles. In 
greatness and strength he towered over all of his prede- 
cessors. Not only were his opinions all powerful, as far 
as regarded the musical art, but his works were deemed 
marvels of genius and far above criticism. He was the 
great Titan, whose soul, reaching into the Infinite, drank 
deep of inspiration, and rendered back to earth the pro- 
foundest tokens of grandeur and sublimity. 

It is fair to suppose that a man of such gigan- 
tic nature, thinking mind^ and potent sway, would 
hardly condescend to take notice of less favored artists. 
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not even to find out who they might be, op what they 
were doing. Moreover, he was extremely difficult of 
approach, and was seemingly disposed to keep aloof from 
the outer world, instead of commingling with it, and 
sharing its ups and downs, its joys and griefs. Not 
even would he willingly attend the performances of his 
own compositions ; but this reluctance on his part may 
perhaps be traced to a deaftiess, which served to imbit- 
ter the last years of his life. 

Beethoven was often accused of being morose, crabbed, 
and selfish in his disposition ; and the accusation has 
been maintained recently by certain writers. Without 
venturing upon either argument or dispute, we are un- 
willing to countenance any such opinion, and that most 
decidedly. If Beethoven was the greatest of tone mas- 
ters, he was also the saddest, and the worst abused. 
From beginning to end, his life was imbittered by ill 
treatment, deception, conspiracy, and prejudiced abuse. 
Even his friends proved enemies, until, at last, he found 
himself unable to trust any one. Taking all the circum- 
stances and conditions of his life into fall consideration, 
there is left room for but little wonder that he was 
indisposed to form more acquaintances, or to take an 
interest in the affairs of men. 

At any rate, it is certain, that, until the day when he 
received Schuberf s variations for four hands (Op. 10), 
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with the dedication to himself on the titlepage, he had 
never troubled himself about the composer of the same. 
Schubert, as has been said, had always evinced a strik- 
ing partiality for the master's works, and was prompted 
by his inmost feelings to convey to Beethoven some 
token of his high esteem and reverence. 

It was in the year 1822, — at least, so recorded, — that 
Schubert took a copy of the variations, and repaired to 
Beethoven's lodgings for the express purpose of intro- 
ducing himself to his senior composer, and, if such were 
possible, of gaining ground in his friendship. When he 
arrived at the house, he was told that Beethoven was not 
at home : so he accordingly left the copy in the hands 
of a servant, with express directions that it should be 
delivered to the proper person as soon as his return. 

When Beethoven returned home, he took early occa- 
sion to examine carefully the variations ; and, in the 
presence of his nephew Carl, he expressed a very favora- 
ble opinion of them. As for Schubert, he never heard 
a word as to the reception which the variations met 
with. The neglect — if so it may rightly be called — 
was owing to the brevity of life, not to the indifference 
of heart. 

When Beethoven was nearing his last days, he began 
to feel a deep and sincere interest in Schubert's works, 
and even went so far as to make them the subjects 
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of study. His biographer thus describes the fin^l 
scene : — 

^^ Inasmuch as the ilhiess, which had lasted four 
months with untold agony, and finally put an end to the 
life of Beethoven, had from the beginning destroyed his 
wonted activity of mind, they were forced to invent 
some means of solace for the dying man. Hence I 
placed before him a collection of the Lieder of Schubert, 
— about sixty pieces in all ; and several of them were 
in manuscript. This I did, not so much for the purpose 
of amusing him, as to give him an opportunity of look- 
ing deeper into the merits of the composer, of changing, 
if possible, his former indifference as regarded his tal- 
ents, which were looked upon with prejudice and dis- 
trust by other persons of eccentric mind. 

"The great master, who, up to this time, was ac- 
quainted with only three or four of Schubert's songs, 
was surprised at the real number of his compositions, 
and could not believe, that, before that day, Schubert had 
written over five hundred. If the number surprised 
him, their worthy merits fairly delighted him. It was 
several days before he consented to have them removed 
from his sight: for hours at a time he lingered over 
' Iphigenie,' ' Grenzen der Menscheit,' ' Allmacht,' 
'Junge Nonne,^ * Viola,' the ^ MuUer-Lieder,' and a 
number of others. Over and over again would he ex- 
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claim, * Surely there glows a divine spark in Schubert. 
If I had earlier seen this poem, I, too, would have set it 
to music' 

" He could not praise too highly several of the other 
poems, and Schubert's originality in composing them. 
Neither could he comprehend how Schubert ever found 
time sufficient to ^ work upon so many poems, many of 
which comprise really ten smaller ones by subdivision,' 
as he expressed it. Of such songs, written in the gusto 
grandej Schubert had composed over a hundred, not 
lyrics alone, but extensive ballads, which, in their in- 
tense dramatic form, were highly fitted for the opera, 
and would never fail to produce genuine operatic effects. 
How would the great master have exclaimed, could he 
have seen the * Songs from Ossian,' the ' Burgschafb,' 
^Elysium,' the ^Taucher,' and other great songs, 
which have made their appearance only recently for the 
first time ! 

" In a word, Beethoven was so pleased with the works 
of Schubert, that he wished eagerly to examine some of 
his operas and piano-forte pieces. This wish, however, 
could ^ot be gratified, owing to his increasing illness ; 
still he continued to converse about Schubert, and ven- 
tured to prophesy, that ^ some day he will make a great 
sensation in the world,' and added, that he was sorry he 
had not made his acquaintance. It is well known that 
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Anselm Hiittenbrenner, as soon as he heard of Bee- 
thoven's serious illness, set out immediately from Gratz, 
was with the master during his last hours, and finally 
closed the eyes of the dying man." 

A few hours before the closing of the last sad scene, 
Schubert and the painter Teltscher went to Beethoven's 
house, and stood, with other friends, around the bedside 
of the dying man. The latter intended to sketch, un- 
observed, a crayon likeness of the face and features. 
Beethoven made signs with his hand, which, however, 
failed of being understood. It was a mournful parting, 
and was doomed to leave a lasting impression on poor 
Schubert's already distressed mind. Only a few daya 
before, the master had said, while looking over several of 
the latter's compositions, ^^ Surely there glows a divine 
spark in Schubert." 

If in the last moments he could only have spoken, 
would he not have bestowed a farewell blessing on 
Schubert, and thus have mingled joy with grief dur- 
ing this the first and last visit ever paid by the compo- 
ser of the "Erl-Konig" to his beloved idol and master? 

After the obsequies were over, and the body had been 
deposited in the grave, Schubert, with two friends, wan- 
dered off from the cortege, and went into a tavern, the 
" Mehlgrube." There he called for two glasses and 
some wine. He filled the first, and drank to the memo- 
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ry of him whom they had just consigned to earth ; the 
second he filled, and drank to that man of the three 
there assembled, who should be the next to follow him. 
It need only be whispered softly, that he drank to — 
himself! 
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THE LAST ACT OF THE DBAMA. 



As though some presentiment of an approaching 
end had entered the mind of the composer^ it seems that 
Schubert, on a sudden, wished to concentrate all his 
powers, and execute something that might prove worthy 
of the brightest laurels, — something that might always 
point to an unwonted genius. During the year 1828, 
his works were few, but grand. He had put aside the 
Lied forever, and now entered upon the composition of 
instrumental pieces, the origin of which was speedily 
planned, and the works almost as quickly completed. 
The richest and ripest compositions of his life belong to 
a period extending little beyond ten months. 

He still kept in memory the testimonial which he had 
received from the Vienna Musikverein, and, regarding it 
more in the light of an obligation on his part than 
otherwise, desired to return to the society some token 
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of his highest consideration and gratitude. To that 
end he began the noblest work of his life, — the Sym- 
phony in C, also known as the Ninth Symphony. 

It is in five movements, counting the andante intro- 
duction as one movement. Schubert began the work in 
March, 1828, — at least, such is the date upon the original 
manuscript, — nearly six years after the completion of 
his last work of a similar nature. Strange though it may 
seem, the Symphony in C remained hidden, not only 
from sight, but from knowledge, until ten years after the 
composer^s death. In 1838 Eobert Schumann, while on 
a visit to Vienna, discovered the work among a pile of 
old papers, in the house of Ferdinand Schubert, the 
composer^s elder brother. Schumann, from his enthusi- 
astic veneration for Franz Schubert, was induced to call 
upon Ferdinand, in the hopes of finding some buried 
treasure. His success he has narrated himself, in the 
following words ; — 

" He [Ferdinand] told me and exhibited to me many 
things in connection with his brother, which, by permis- 
sion, I subsequently made known to the public. Then 
he showed me a collection of Franz's compositions, 
which he preserved as treasures. Upon beholding the 
huge pile of manuscripts, I was more than amazed: 
where to begin first I was at a loss. He let me examine, 

among other things, several symphony scores, many of 
11 
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which have never yet been performed ; others liad been 
laid aside as being fraught with too many musical diffi- 
culties/' Schumann was particularly interested in the 
Symphony in C, and arranged with Ferdinand to have it 
sent to Leipzig, either to the directors of the Gewand- 
haus Concerts, or to the conductor himself. 

On March 22, 1839, it was performed at the Ge- 
wandhaus Concert, under the direction of Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, and was received with unbounded 
applause. All of the musical critics were fairly taken by 
storm ; and, of those who had previously sworn " to con- 
sign it to oblivion,^' not one dared write the first word in 
opposition to public opinion. Schumann, who had re- 
turned to Leipzig in time to hear the symphony, was so 
overjoyed at the complete triumph, that he immediately 
wrote, and published in his Journal, the following criti- 
cism : — 

" The remark has frequently been made, that, after 
Beethoven,.composers had best ^ never attempt any thing 
of the symphony order,' and perhaps somewhat truth- 
fully; for, with the exception of several orchestral 
works, nearly all the remaining compositions are but 
reflections of Beethoven's style, to say nothing of those 
barren, wearisome symphony-makers who appear to have 
had the power of caricaturing the powder and wigs of 
Haydn and Mozart, without representing the heads of 
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those masters. To France belongs Berlioz, who is some- 
times alluded to as a sprightly foreigner and madman. 
Just as I had previously imagined and sincerely hoped 
(perhaps like many others), that Schubert, so rigid in 
musical formation, so fanciful, and so inventive, would 
attempt the symphony from his own understanding, 
and succeed in reaching the hearts of thousands, all 
of this has been accomplished with the most gratifying 
results. I feel certain that he never thought of continu- 
ing Beethoven's Ninth Symphony; but he created by 
arduous toiling one symphony afber another, without 
any break in the series. That the world should now be 
acquiring a knowledge of the Seventh Symphony, with- 
out the least knowledge of its development and its prede- 
cessor, is, I deem it, sadly to be regretted, and may 
possibly lead to a misunderstanding of the work itself. 
Possibly, ere long, the other symphonies will be dis- 
covered: the least valuable among them will still be 
valuable as being one of Franz Schubert'a works. The 
symphony copyists in Vienna need not have gone so far 
in their search after laurels, since they were treasured 
sevenfold in Ferdinand Schubert's study-room in 
Vienna. 

^' Frequently, when gazing from a mountain-height on 
Vienna, have I thought to myself how many times Bee* 
thoven's eye may have wandered to the far-off Alpian 
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summits; how dreamily Mozart may have followed. the 
course of the Danube, winding its way through dell and 
forest ; how often Father Haydn may have looked up to 
St. Stephen's spire, and felt dizzy at the sight. Recall 
to mind the varied pictures of the Danube, the cathe- 
dral spires, the Alpian ranges, steep all in the holy 
incense of Catholicism, and you will have an ideal 
Vienna. In Schubert's symphony, full of glowing and 
romantic life, I see the city reflected more clearly than 
ever, and understand more intelligently why such works 
are born amid the surrounding scenes. I shall not 
attempt either an interpretation or laudation of the 
symphony. People of dissimilar ages take different 
views of artistic impressions; and the boy of eighteen 
often finds in a symphony the echo of some famous 
event, while manhood would look upon it as a local mat- 
ter; when, to tell the truth, the artist thought of nei- 
ther, but has merely given utterance to the very best 
music he could conjure up from his soul. 

"Here we have, to say nothing of a victory over 
technical difficulties, varied phases of life, color in in- 
finite gradations, the fittest and most exact expression, 
and, throughout the whole work, a spirit that is ever visi- 
ble in all of the compositions of Franz Schubert. This 
divine symphony reminds us of some intricate fiction of 
Jean Paul, in four volumes, which can never come to an 
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end ; rightly, too, that the interest of the reader may he 
excited until the very last moment. How satisfying it 
is never to he apprised of the end of an outburst of 
rich melody, since, with some compositions, we are in 
constant fear of a weakened conclusion ! If we did not 
know that Schubert, before his latest effort, had already 
written six other symphonies, we should be utterly at a 
loss to comprehend his triumphant employment of the 
resources of an orchestra. That man must have been 
possessed of marvellous gifts, who, never having heard 
his own compositions, succeeded in so adapting the 
great body of instruments to his will, that they now* 
converse with one another like so many human voices. 
Regarding a few of Beethoven's works as exceptions, I 
have nowhere found, as in Schubert's works, such strik- 
ing resemblances to the vocal organs : his method of 
treating the voice is the exact opposite of that of Mey- 
erbeer. 

" The symphony exerts an influence over us such as 
none other since Beethoven's has ever exerted. Artists 
and amateurs combine in their praises ; and I have heard 
words, spoken by the master who had studied and in- 
sured for the work a grand performance, which I should 
dearly like to have repeated to Schubert : it would have 
been a message fraught with the extremest pleasure to 
him. It may take years to naturalize the master-work 
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in Germany : I fear not that it will ever be forgotten. 
In its bosom are the germs of an immortal existence." 

It was not until Dec. 15, 1839, that the Symphony 
in C was given in a complete foroi, several missing 
parts having been restored since the first perform- 
ance. The second performance took place at Vienna, 
and met with only moderate success. In 1850 it was 
given again at Vienna, and met with about the same 
favor. On the 21st of April, 1866, it was first per- 
formed in England, at Sydenham, and at St. James's 
Hall a year later. In 1850 the music firm of Breit- 
'kopf and Hartel published the score in parts, also in a 
piano-forte edition. 

In accordance with Schubert's earliest intention, he 
presented the Symphony, soon after its completion, to 
the Musikverein for public performance ; but the mem- 
bers found in it difficulties which they were ill able 
to conquer, and decided to lay the work aside. They 
accepted the Sixth Symphony (in C) instead, but did 
not perform it until after the composer's death. The 
Grand Symphony was probably returned to Schubert, 
though of this we are uninformed. 

During the spring Schubert had planned with his 
friend Jenger a journey either to Upper Austria or to 
Gratz. He stiU cherished delightful reminiscences of 
his former wanderings among the northern hills, and 
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longed to be with the " good people " once more. But 
as the months wore on, and the summer approached, he 
found himself again in straitened circumstances, and 
utterly void of the necessary means to meet the ex- 
penses incident to such a journey. Reckless, careless, 
and indifferent as ever, he now found himself in a con- 
dition bordering almost upon penury. Then it was that 
his friends advised him to arrange for a benefit concert. 

Such a proceeding had never before entered his mind. 
The idea, at first, struck him as >)eing not only impos- 
sible, but unbecoming to himself. But necessity will 
banish modesty from the mind of any man. Schubert, 
yielding to the urgent solicitations of his fciends, an- 
nounced a concert to take place on the evening of the 
26th of March, in the hall of the Musikverein at 
Vienna. The programme was made up wholly of 
Schubert's compositions, and was especially rich and 
attractive. On the evening of the concert, the hall was 
filled to overflowing with the musical and the fashiona- 
ble. The performance was in every respect admirable ; 
and so gratifying was the success, that a second was im- 
mediately determined upon for a later date. 

Schubert was more than happy; nay, he seemed to 
himself to have been greatly flattered. He felt sure 
that he had gained a firm footing before the Viennese, 
and now began to look forward with the wildest of an- 
ticipations to a glorious future. 
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The proceeds of the concert served to make his condi- 
tion more comfortable, and to inspire him with deter- 
mination to labor. He now entered into transactions 
with the music publishers, with greater facility, and 
less humility to himself. Not only from the publishers 
at Vienna, but from those in other cities, did he receive 
solicitations for his compositions. Schubert made all 
possible speed to comply with the demands, and was 
soon able to arrange for the appearance of a large 
number of his best pieces. 

Before the summer season closed, the visit to Gratz 
was again talked over. In September Jenger wrote a 
letter to Madame Pachler, informing her that "our friend 
Schwammerl [Schubert^s nickname] expects shortly an 
improvement in his money affairs, and hopes to accept 
your cordial invitation to Gratz. . . . He desired me to 
accompany him, but I fear I cannot now get away.'' 

Whatever effect this letter may have produced upon 
the minds of the Pachlers was fairly offset by the fol- 
lowing note, which Jenger received from Schubert, 
towards the last of the month, and which, in substance, 
was communicated to the " old loves " in Gratz : — 

" It's all over with my visit to Gratz this year ; for 
my financial prospects, like the weather prospects at 
the present writing, are exceedingly dubious and dis- 
heartening." 
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Schubert remained at Vienna all througli the summer, 
and to him the financial prospects continued to look 
dubious : for all that, he was by no means idling his 
time away. After the completion of his C Symphony, 
he set about composing a mass in E fiat, — his last 
grand church composition, which, for certain reasons, has 
never become known outside of Vienna. This was fol- 
lowed by a beautiful stringed quartet in C (Op. 163). 
The cantata, " Miriam's Siegesgesang " (Miriam's War 
Song) next occupied his attention. The words were 
written by Franz Grillparzer; and the subject refers to 
Miriam's praise-hymn to God after the safe passage of the 
people of Israel through the divided waters of the Red 
Sea, and the cry of those redeemed out of bondage. The 
poem is eminently inspiring, and the composer's music is 
no less so. A powerful fugue runs through the finale, 
wrought in the grandest style of art. " Miriam's War 
Song" was performed at the March concert, and lat- 
terly, in 1850, at Vienna, with an orchestral accompani- 
ment arranged by Franz Lachner, formerly capell- 
meister at the Kamthnerthor Theatre. 

Mention must be made, also, of the "Hymn to the 
Holy Ghost," a "Tantum ergo," the "Ninety-second 
Psalm," several piano pieces a quatre mains, including 
the Grand Rondeau (Op. 107). 

Notwithstanding that Schubert had said that |^e 
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wished to hear no more about Lieder, and that from 
henceforth (from the completion of his Symphony in C) 
he should concentrate all his strength in the opera and 
symphony, we find him at work on a small collection 
of songs known as the " Schwanengesang." There 
were fourteen poems in all, written by Heine, Rellstab 
and Gabriel Seidl. Schubert's music was marked by 
his usual melodious expression and richness ; but the 
words were little more than commonplace, and we pre- 
sume that even the composer himself looked upon them 
with indifference. At any rate, they never became popu- 
lar, and are to this day almost unknown. " Die Tauben- 
post,'' the last of the series, and, indeed, the true song 
of the swan, was the last song he ever wrote, perhaps 
the very latest composition. It was written only a few 
weeks before his death. 

For several years past Schubert had been the victim 
of periodical attacks of headache, the intensity and se- 
verity of which were on the increase. On his return 
from the northern provinces, he had taken up his lodg- 
ings in a newly-built house; and the dampness of the 
atmosphere then and there may have induced the first 
germs of his last fatal illness. But it was not until the 
cool breezes of September nights made their appearance, 
that the composer began to realize the serious condition 
under which he was laboring. 
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About the first of the month he was solicited to re- 
move his lodgings to his brother Ferdinand^s, in the 
Wieden suburb. This he reluctantly consented to do, 
fearing, no doubt, lest his studies might be interrupted, 
and the " good nature and easy manner " of his elder 
brother might make him prefer pleasure to profit, and 
laziness to industry. It was soon apparent that the 
time for each was being speedily narrowed. Every 
morning he complained of a dizziness in the head ; and 
a mere cold had now relapsed into a severe hacking 
cough. The short visit to Unter-Waltersdorf, which he 
made in October with a few of his friends, and from 
thence to Eisenstadt, did not produce the desired effect 
upon his health. His mind and spirits, indeed, contin- 
ued cheerful ; but a careful observer would have looked 
upon his gayety as a forced disguise, on his part, of an 
increasing suffering and disconsolation. 

After his return to Vienna, the state of his health 
was so wholly impaired, that medical advice was imme- 
diately sought. Dining one evening with some friends 
at the hotel, where fish was being served, he suddenly, 
when tasting the first morsel, threw down his knife 
and fork, and declared that the food was absolutely 
tasteless to him, and that he was not in the least hun- 
gry. Erom that moment to the close of his career, the 
chest of the physician alone ministered tp )^is w^tnts. 
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Short walks and light exercise proved unavailing. 
Every minute grew painful, and even Music had ceased 
to dispense her charms for him. In this state he lin- 
gered. Days wore on into weeks, and weeks advanced 
to the 11th of Novemher. 

Then it was that he was compelled to take to his bed, 
and keep it. His pain had grown less intense ; but his 
spirits were more than ever depressed ; and an inclina- 
tion to sleep crept over him. Though conscious of all 
that was going on around him, he appeared to feel not 
the least interest in any thing. As a man, who having 
accomplished a long journey, or performed an arduous 
task, has grown weary with fatigue, and longs for rest, 
so poor Schubert, having labored long and faithfully to 
the end, seemed now to be sleeping that sleep, the awak- 
ening from which would open upon a brighter morning 
in the hereafter. 

The sleep lasted about nine days. The physicians, 
Rinna and Behring, were constantly in attendance. 
Once or twice the composer would essay to correct a few 
sheets of his " Winterreise," and fall back exhausted. 
On the etening of the 17th his mind seemed to have 
grown less conscious, and mania began. On the 18th 
he continued in about the same listless and forgetful 
state. A few friends came to his bedside to assure him 
of the last token of friendship; among them were 
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Spaun, Bauemfeld, Franz Lachner, and Josef Hutten- 
brenner. Schubert appeared to recognize them, and 
even conversed with reference to future plans. To Lach- 
ner, in particular, he made known his desire of recovery 
in order that he might finish his opera " Der Graf von 
Gleichen.'' 

On the evening before his decease he addressed his 
brother, who was sitting close by his bedside : " Ferdi- 
nand, put your ear to my mouth/' The request was 
obeyed; and the dying composer whispered, "Brother, 
what are they doing to me?'' Ferdinand answered, 
"Why, they are trying to make you comfortable and 
well. The doctor says that he still has hopes, but that 
you must be patient, and keep to your bed a little 
longer." 

A few hours later the physician came and stood by 
him. Schubert seized bis hand, and, clutching it, 
whispered, " Oh ! this is the last of all." On the after- 
noon of the next day, the following announcement was 
made public : — 

" Yesterday afternoon (Wednesday), at three o'clock, 
my much loved son, Franz Schubert, artist and composer, 
died after a brief illness, and after having received the 
holy sacraments. He was thirty-two years of age. 
We beg to give notice that the body will be taken from 
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the house, No. 694 in the new street on the Neuen-Wie- 
den, on the 2l8t instant, at half-past two in the after- 
noon, and be buried in the parish church of St. Joseph, 
in Margarethen, near the bishop's stall. There the holy 
rites will be administered. 

"Feanz Schubeet, 

" SchoolrTeachar in the Roasau. 
" Vienna, Nov. 20, 1828." 

Franz Schubert died on the afternoon of the 19th of 
November, 1828, aged 31 years, 9 months, and 18 days. 
The funeral ceremonies were held as in the announce- 
ment. On the morning of the 21st it rained in tor- 
rents ; and the unfavorable state of the weather con- 
tinued all day. Notwithstanding all this, the cortege 
was composed of a large company of mourners, many of 
whom had known the musician in life only by reputa- 
tion. The corpse was dressed in a hermit's garb, with 
a laurel-wreath twined around the forehead. A profu- 
sion of rich and rare flowers was disposed loosely upon 
the coffin, which was borne from the house by four 
young men. At the church, the imposing ceremonies 
were opened by a body of singers, with a dirge, and the 
following verses, written for the occasion by Schober, 
and set by him to Schubert's melody, "Pax vobis- 
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TO SCHUBERT'S COFFIN. 

Der Friede sei mit Dir, Da engelreine Seele I — 
Im frischen Bliih'n der vollen Jagendkraft 
Hat Dich der Strahl des Todes hingerafft, 
Dass er dem reinen Lichte Dich vermahle, 
Dem Licht, von dem hieniedea schon darchdrungen 
Dein Geist in heirgen Tonen uqs gesungen, 
Das Dich geweckt, geleitet und entflammt, 
Dem Lichte, das von Gott nnr stammt. 

O sich, verklarter Freund, herab auf uns're Zahren, 

Yergib dem Schmerz der schwachea Menschenbrast, 

Wir sind bcraubt, wir litten den Verlust, 

Dn schwebst befreit in helmathlichen Spharen. 

Fiir viele Rosen hat dies Erdcnieben 

Dir scharfe Dornen nnr znm Lohn gegeben, 

Ein langes Leiden und ein friihes Grab, 

Dort fallen alle Ketten ab. 

Und was aLs Erbtheil Du uns hast zuriickgelasaen, 
Das Wirken heisser Liebe, reiner Kraft, 
Die heil'ge Wahrheit gross und unerschlafit, 
Wir wollen's tief in uns're Seelen'fassen. 
Was Du der Kunst, den Deinen Du geworden, 
1st offenbart in himmlischen Accorden. 
Und wenn wir nach den siissen Klangen gehen, 
Dann werden wir Dich wieder sehen. 

Fbanz Sohobeb. 
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After prayers, and the last sad rites of the burial ser- 
vice, the body was carried to the cemetery in Wahring, 
and there consigned to the grave, close beside that of 
his long-revered idol and ideal, Ludwig von Beethoven. 

During his illness, and shortly after the apprehension 
of an approaching end had made itself apparent to his 
mind, Schubert had expressed a faint desire to be 
buried near the grave of Beethoven. • Two days after 
his death, Ferdinand wrote the following letter to his 
father : — 

Dear Eather, — A great many of our friends are 
anxious that the body of our beloved Franz should be 
interred at Wahring. I myself am solicitous to that 
end, because I am induced to believe that such was poor 
Franz's last desire. The night before he died, he said 
to me in delirium, " I implore you to take me to my 
room, and don't leave me in this comer beneath the 
ground. Don't I merit a place above it ? " I replied to 
him, " Dear Franz, be quiet, and confide in your brother 
Ferdinand, in whom you have always confided. You 
are in your room, and in your bed, the same as always." 
Franz then exclaimed, "No; this is not so: Beethoven 
isn't here ! " 

Is this exclamation not enough to show to us his long- 
cherished desire to rest beside Beethoven? I have 
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talked with Rieder, and found out the cost of removal, — 
about seventy florins, — a large sum, to he sure ; but, oh, 
how little for poor Franz's last resting-place ! I myself 
can well spare forty florins ; for fifty were given to me 
yesterday. I think what Franz has left will make up 
for the rest. If you, dear father, accord with these ex- 
pressions, I shall be delighted in mind. Let me know 
at once, in order that I may make ready for the arrival 
of the hearse. Be sure, also, to give notice to the cler- 
gyman at Wahring to-day in the forenoon. 
Your son in trouble, 

Feedinand, 
Nov. 21, 1828, 6 o'clock, a.m. 

Two great masters at Wahring sleep, — one of the 
Symphony, the other of the Lied. Only Jthree graves 
separate their last resting-places. How significant and 
sad the thought that strangers in life were thus almost 
unitedly brought together in death ; while their several 
fortunes, vicissitudes, and fruits of toil, have become the 
common property of the world I 

Schubert's death was lamented far and wide. Old 
and young were sincere in their mourning. The public 
journals of the day abounded in rhapsody over his valu- 
able bequests, in eulogy over his short but beautiful 
life, and in earnest grief over his sudden end. Several 
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of his musical friends wrote compositions, and dedicated 
them to his memory. Concerts were given for the per- 
formance of his works, too sadly neglected while he was 
with the living. On the 23d of Decemher a requiem 
for double chorus, composed by Anselm Huttenbrenner, 
was given at the Augustiner Hofkirche; and, about a 
month later, a concert was given in the hall of the 
Musikverein, for the purpose of raising* funds to defray 
the cost of a suitable memorial The concert met with 
the most brilliant success, and was again repeated with 
a result equally encouraging. 

Franz Schober was chosen by the committee to super- 
intend the selection and erection of the memorial. He, 
with the assistance of Architect Eorster, sketched a de- 
sign and finished a bust which had previously been be- 
gun by the sculptor Arnold. On the gravestone the 
following epitaph, written by Franz Grillpcurzer, was 
carved : — 

" Death has here entombed a treasure rare, 

But still more brilliant hopes. 

Here lies Fsanz Schubsrt : 

Bom on the 31st January, 1797 ; 

Died on the 19 th November, 1828, 

Aged 31 years." 

We could indeed wish that over his grave might 
have been carved simply " Schubert," as^ over the grave 
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of his lofty ideal, we read " Beethoven." At the time 
when the epitaph was written, people little knew of the 
rich treasure that the composer had left hehind him. 
The world now knows that " the more brilliant hopes " 
were in reality fulfilled, and that his compositions speak 
volumes for his genius and his immortal memory. '^ He 
could with a calm gaze," wrote Robert Schumann, 
<^ await the approaching footsteps of death. Although 
on his tombstone we read of ' a treasure rare,' as being 
buried with him, and ^ more brilliant hopes ' unfulfilled, 
let us reflect gratefully on the first of the declarations 
only. To speculate idly as to what Schubert might 
have been is simply foolish and unkind. He has done 
sufficient ; and praised be he, who, like him, has labored 
and won ! " 

On the 15th of May, 1872, a Schubert monument 
was unveiled in Vienna. The artist has represented 
the tone-poet in a sitting posture, the right foot drawn 
back a little, the left moved slightly forward. On his 
knee rests an open book, which he holds with the left 
hand. The position represents a moment of inspiration. 
The gaze is turned upward; the pencil in his right 
hand seems just about jotting down his ideas. Three 
hassi-relievi in marble on the pedestal represent musi- 
cal imagination, — characteristically symbolized by a 
sphinx, — instrumental and vocal music. In front are 
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the words, — " Eranz Schubert. To his memory. 
The Wiener Manner Gesang-Verein, 1872.'' On the 
back, the date of Schubert's birth and death. 

Eranz Schubert was not a handsome man in life, — 
round face, low forehead, overset lips, stubby nose, and 
short curly hair, with a form round-backed, average 
height, and ridiculously plump; and it was therefore 
impossible for the artist to show an Apollo. But he has 
most nobly infused into those marble features the lovely 
musical soul of the great dead, — the soul which sang 
the sweetest dreams of love and spring, and the highest 
ideals of youth. 

If Eranz Schubert could only have guessed, could 
only have dared to hope, that above his grave there 
should one day burst and blossom so delicious a spring, 
ftdl of sunshine and flower-scents, and Schubert songs 
and Schubert love, oh, what blessed happiness for him ! 
But the richest minstrel of the spring, the most dearly 
beloved minstrel of the young, — the minstrel " by the 
grace of God," with the lips gushing over with song, 
and the heart of a child, — could not guess, nor dare to 
hope, this. His contemporaries made it too difficult for 
him. They did not understand his singing ; they rarely 
sang his songs. Only a single concert did Schubert 
succeed in giving in Vienna, where his own works were 
performed. And when the second Schubert concert in 
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Vienna laughed and wept in his tunes, and won for him 
fresh wreaths of love and admiration, those wreaths 
formed only a new-made grave ; and the proceeds scarce- 
ly sufficed to defray the modest burial-expenses. A few 
coats, several handkerchiefs, some old music, and some 
old and new debts were found to be the worldly posses- 
sions left by the richest prince of song. If some one had 
told him in his happiest, merriest, most hopeful hour on 
earth, "Franxerl, by singing your songs, the * Wiener 
Manner Gesang-Verein ' shall some day make from twen- 
ty to thirty thousand florins, and, in loving gratitude for 
your imperishable gifts, erect a marble monument to 
your memory upon the most beautiful grass-spot of your 
native city, even before your revered masters — Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and Haydn — have such honors shown 
them," Franz Schubert would have laughed at them 
most heartily. 

That which made the mortal Schubert so dear to his 
friends — his touching modesty, his childike innocence 
and trustfulness, his heartfelt mirthftdness, and, above 
all, his great beautiful heart — beams from those marble 
features eloquently and full of life, and ever reminding us 

of one of that 

" High and holy band 

Whose inspiration needs no guide, 

No ancestry of power and pride, 

To lead them to the promised land." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Schubert's character and works. 

A PEW details relative to the character and disposition 
of Franz Schubert must now be written, before entering 
upon a short discussion as to the merits of his composi- 
tions, and his rank as a composer. All of his friends 
were agreed that he was kindly of heart, faithful as a 
companion, fondly attached to all his family, and an en- 
thusiastic lover of nature, and a diligent student in the 
art which was most dear to him. Although the greater 
part of his life was darkened by misfortune, and afflicted 
by blasted hopes, still there was ever a cheerfulness in 
his demeanor, a pleased and contented spirit, which 
made him still more ambitious for success, and very at- 
tractive to men of a disposition akin to his own. " The 
evenness of his disposition," wrote Anton Schindler, 
" which bore a resemblance to the smooth surface of a 

mirror, was rarely ruffled by exterior matters ; and there 
142 
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existed a perfect harmony between iiis spirit and action. 
Truly his days were spent as well became the life of a 
man nurtured and dying in poverty. Family troubles 
and afflictions could not hinder the upward flight of his 
genius. He stood alone in his own charmed circle, in- 
different to the disturbed features of the present. He 
made no long journeys, like Mozart and Handel before 
him; for his short excursions to Upper Austria can 
hardly be designated as such. The important elements 
of Schubert's character were a love of truth, and a 
marked hatred of jealousy, tenderness with firmness, 
sincerity and affection, sociability, modesty, frankness, 
and a deep tinge of melancholy." 

Schubert was governed by no stated hours for labor : 
whenever his Muse tempted him, he was ready for his 
task. He would often compose in the early hours of the 
morning, and sometimes in a half-dressed condition. 
One of his most intimate friends relates that he had 
often found him in bed, asleep, with his spectacles on his 
nose. His afbemoons were usually given up to the 
pleasures of society, or to short flying trips in the neigh- 
boring country. However, his spirit never slumbered, 
but was ready for action at any moment, and under any 
condition : this fact we have illustrated by the " Stand- 
chen." Schubert's method and facility for composition 
were most wonderful : in whatever direction he wished his 
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music to flow, thitber it gushed in streams. If he liked 
the subject proposed to him for musical treatment, he 
went right to work, and completed it with the quickest 
possible despatch. It is said, that, after Goethe's poem 
of the " Erl-Konig " was shown to him, he read it over 
several times in succession, and became so fascinated by 
it, that he immediately set it to music, so hurriedly, in- 
deed, that the very notes seemed to tumble over one 
another. Upon examining the completed score, he, on a 
sudden, became disgusted with it, and threw it among a 
pile of waste paper. Some days later a friend came into 
the room, and, withdrawing the manuscript from the 
pile, played and sang it to him. Schubert pronounced 
it a fine song, but did not recognize it as his own. The 
story of its resurrection was disclosed ; and the composer 
was convinced of its origin with himself. 

Schubert not unfrequently found himself drawn into 
the musical circles of Viennese society. There he was 
very shy and modest, indifferent to praise and applause, 
and more of a listener than a conversationalist. He 
never tripped the light fantastic, but was heartily 
amused in watching others engaged in the sport. At 
times he would sit down to the piano, and extemporize 
some of the loveliest of music : such as pleased him, he 
would retain in memory, and write it down at leisure. 

He was a great lover of wine ; and, notwithstanding 
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the oft-repeated protestations of his friends, he always 
refused to weaken the strength and color of his wine by 
water. We are not so certain that his love of wine 
was at all advantageous to his welfare ; for, like many 
another, he often found himself a victim to its tyran- 
nical pranks, and compelled to slink off to some corner, 
where not a word could he got from him. His " Ver- 
trunken Quartet ^' was written just after he had steeped 
himself in liquor. Perhaps his indulgence in this re- 
spect might have been the cause of the pains and rushes 
of blood to the head, which, in the last years of his life, 
became almost unbearable. However, there can be but 
little doubt that sobriety was a rule, and intemperance 
an exception with him. 

As his years were drawing to a close, he appears to 
have become more and more convinced of the importance 
of life, and of its unblemished rectitude. His buoyant 
spirits became less vigorous ; but a cheerful contented- 
ness still remained in his mind. Like other men, he 
looked forward to future days, to the autumn and winter 
seasons of life, and was eager to secure for himself a 
settled and continuing means of livelihood. He worked 
with a will truly marvellous, and with an ambitious hope, 
heightened, rather than obliterated, by the pressure of 
his physical and moral sufferings. There was little in his 
exterior person to betoken either an artistic sentiment, 
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or even the slightest connection with art. He was the 
master, without the least semblance of one. To know 
his mind and to understand his spirit, we must turn to 
the works which he left behind him. Though mt)ving 
among, and associating freely with, a large number of 
intimate friends, up to the day of his death he was still 
a stranger to them : not one of them had ever fathomed 
his nobility of soul, or the manifold aspirations of his 
mind. Franz Schubert is, perhaps, the only instance 
of a truly great artist, whose outer life was utterly at 
variance with his sublime works, and whose inner life 
can never be interpreted except through them. The 
mingled sunshine and shower, joy and grief, hope and 
disappointment, which flicker incessantly through all his 
compositions, will ever remain to his ardent admirers 
the sole keynotes of his immortal genius. 

The origin and starting-point of the German Lied 
must be traced to that period when it was first emanci- 
pated from the old recitations of church-music, and 
the adopted forms of the Minnesang. The musical 
contest which took place at Wartburg in the year 1207 
is known in history as one of the most famous of its 
kind. The most flourishing era of the Minnesingers 
was between the years 1300 and 1600: from the lan- 
guishing spirit of their favorite songs sprang the Volks- 
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lied. The people now warbled their own ballads, which 
passed from mouth to mouth, and from generation to 
generatio^Q, something after the manner of the heroic 
praises of Homeric days. No one ever thought of fix- 
ing or riveting these popular songs by musical signs 
until a later day. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, or, per- 
haps, a little while before, a large number of the Ger- 
man Volkslieder were admirably set and preserved by 
the masters of those times. Like so many wild-flowers 
blossoming in undisturbed queenliness in the meadow, 
the Volkslieder were transferred to a higher art-garden, 
and there, being nurtured by kindlier treatment, soon 
blossomed with unwonted beauty and fulness. But, in 
undergoing the so-called civilizing process, it lost not 
only its original character, but even its individuality. 

After the Reformation, the Volkslied began, in turn, 
to decay; and in its stead :sprang up the VolksthUmliche 
Lied, characterized by an easy flow and higher and 
more refined culture. The days of the famed tone- 
masters were dawning; and the Lied offered a rich 
field for labor to IQein, Eeichatdt, and Zelter in the 
north of Germany, and to Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven in the south. Goethe's lyric poems had inspired 
a fresh zest, and a new period was inaugurated. Melody 
and accompaniment were now more closely wedded to the 
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meaning of the poem. However charmed and vigor- 
ous may appear the songs of the masters that preceded 
him, it was left for Schubert to blend the essence of the 
Volkslied with the highest perfection and meaning of 
the vocal art, and to create " that masterpiece of artis- 
tic labor, in the frame of which a whole living world is 
reflected, and all the passions and emotions that throng 
the human heart in varied and multiplied form are so 
truthfully expressed." 

Franz Schubert was not only the perfecter of the 
Lied, but the creator of the Lied in its ingrafted form 
upon the original stem of the national song. In the 
words of his enthusiastic admirer, from whom we have 
so often quoted, " Schubert is always adhering to those 
primal sympathies which link us through our existence 
to one almighty whole, — to a vivified union of kindred 
elements. His Lied possesses a charm which can only 
result from a tender and original creation. His imagi- 
nation has conjured up melodies the expression of which 
is identical with those thousand sentiments of the hu- 
man heart. The echoes of his Lieder cause us to long 
for some celestial paradise, the realization of the ideal 
which we have shaped in our minds. They awaken the 
keenest sense of enjoyment, and banish far away all 
sorrowing, bane, and disconsolation. We stand in view 
of a hope and a pleasure, such as we fancy in looking up 
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to the skies, and feeling that there exists some blessed 
bourn beyond, to which we could wing our better 
flight.^' 

As a Lied-composer, Schubert was most wonderfully 
prolific. The number of his compositions of this class 
abeady known to the world amounts to about six hun- 
dred. About three hundred and sixty of these have 
been engraved, and scattered broadcast: of the others, 
a large number have been transferred in manuscript. 

The existence of Goethe in the literary world may be 
said to have been highly fortunate for Schubert as a 
song-writer. From the moment when the composer 
first became acquainted with the lyrical productions of 
the greatest of German poets, there existed in his mind 
a sober longing for more, and an enthusiasm almost bor- 
dering upon enamoured love. The gush of Goethe's 
lines was met by an equal gush of Schubert's melody. 
One was suited to the other; and the rounded and 
highly-wrought form of the former served as a natural 
restraint upon the almost too exuberant fancy of the 
latter. Schubert's settings of Goethe's poems must ever 
be esteemed as the highest and most perfected speci- 
mens of the German Lied. We allude to such composi- 
tions as the '•' Erl-Konig," "Der Musensohn," "Wan- 
derers Nachtlied," "Ganymed," "Schwager Kronos," 
and the " Eastlose Liebe." 

13* 
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Schubert had a strong propensity for composing in 
sets or series, like, for instance, that of the "Winter- 
reise '' or the " Mullerlieder : " of the latter each number 
is complete in itself, and has a peculiar significance of 
its own; but all of the numbers serve to make up a 
grand assemblage, through which runs a leading and 
linking idea. The songs of the " Winterreise '^ were 
written during the last years of Schubert's life, and 
appear to synchronize with the Miillerl^der. They sur- 
pass most of the composer's other songs in a fulness of 
lyric expression and highly-wrought finish, and in sim- 
plicity, and the unity of a sustained power. The accom- 
paniments to the several melodies are exceedingly rich 
and varied ; and their harmonies serve, in a measure, to 
drown the ejffect of the melody. 

Amongst the published Lieder of Schubert are some 
which, perhaps, reflect little or no honor upon the com- 
poser, and the loss of which wotdd never be regretted. 
On the other hand, there are many existing only in the 
original manuscript, which, if brought to light, would be 
very eagerly sought and prized. 

Two great masters succeeded Schubert as composers 

, of the Lied, — Mendelssohn and Schumann. Each was 

' more or less the immediate disciple of his teachings, and 

the ready copyist of his form and method. The Men- 

delssohnian Lied bears the stamp of a genuine lyric 
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character, the elements of which are constantly recur- 
ring ; Schubert's, on the other hand, frequently sets aside 
the lyric type, and employs, as occasion may demand, 
both epic and dramatic elements. Schumann's songs bear 
the stamp of his predecessor throughout, and evince no 
additional progress in the art. In Schubert, perfection 
already existed : his followers only stood by, and main- 
tained the character of the Lied as he had left it, unal- 
tered and unimproved. He had himself soared with the 
eagle's flight : the swallows of a later season could not 
go beyond. 

The same general features that mark his Lieder are 
observed in his part-songs, and in his concerted vocal 
pieces. Schubert frequently wrote accompaniments for 
the guitar, as well as for the piano. Some of his pieces, 
too, — for male or female voices, — are void of accompa- 
niments. The world has pronounced these works as in- 
ferior to his single vocal compositions ; rightly, too, no 
doubt. In his day there existed but a vague idea of a 
trained chorus. Its absence was never missed. Hence 
Schubert's efforts in this line were only prompted by 
special occasions or by the solicitation of some intimate 
friend. His choral pieces are limited to a few ; and his 
energies in this field of labor were but short lived. 
Notwithstanding their unpopularity in his day, we can 
recall one or two that have since proven immensely suc- 
cessful. 
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Allusion has previously been made to his cantatas 
and hymns. They are only a few in number, and were 
mostly written for some anniversary celebrations. Schu- 
bert's willingness to act a good turn, or confer some 
personal token of friendship, was clearly manifested in 
his works. We are inclined to think that he never 
wrote a cantata from any free motive of his own, unless, 
indeed, the " Lazarus " be held as an exception. With 
this sole exception, all of the others, so far as we are in- 
formed, were composed by request. 

During his lifetime Schubert was not at all popular 
as an instrumental composer: we are in doubt as to 
whether he may be said to be a favorite even now. 
That he developed as much mental energy in this line 
as in the province of the Lied, there can be no reason 
for dispute. The same enkindled flame of beauty, the 
same richness of melodious expression, the same fulness 
and finished form in the harmony, the same intensity 
and brilliancy of effect, — whether it be designated as 
lyric, epic, or dramatic in essential elements, — mark all 
kinds of his composition. In his instrumental pieces, 
his musical genius shines with a fervor, an earnestness, 
and a grandeur almost beyond comparison. His fancy 
is as varied as the clouds of the ethereal heavens, and as 
picturesque and ideal. His artistic spirit lacks that 
\ profundity of thought and feeling that ^o marvellously 
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distinguishes the great Beethoven from the other mas- 
ters. Its vigorous intent is of another kind: it is the 
artistic spirit that fills the loving heart, and plays the 
lover's part. There is a an odor of spring hlossoms in 
his several pieces and a glow of a May sunshine. 

In his shorter instrumental compositions, -^ the mo- 
ments musicales, marches, impromptus, dance -music, 
variations, &c., — he opened out no new path, it is true, 
but rather cut away the wild, dense, and tangled growth 
which had long concealed an old one, and repaved it, as 
it were, by a free, original plan of his own ; bestowed 
upon it an artistic value and a deliciousness which were 
subsequently so much admired and glorified by Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and Chopin, and, we might add justly, 
Franz Liszt. In a word, Schubert's instrumental pieces 
are worthy to rank among the most important contribu- 
tions to music. 

His dance-pieces, especially the Polonaises, are lively, 
possess charming melodies, and are exceedingly delicate 
in construction. The " Erste Walzer " are thus lauded 
by the words of Schumann, — "Little fairies, flying 
over earth, as tiny as a flower; oh, how I love 
the ^ Sehnsuchtswalzer ' infused in a myriad of holy 
thoughts! How I hate the three last, which, as aes- 
thetically wrong, I can never pardon the composer ! " 

Whoever will examine the sonatas of Schubert will 
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find, to his surprise, that they are masterpieces of 
genius, and, in some respects, superior to all other works 
of the same class. If they were not, as some have sup- 
posed, the last works of the composer, they are surely / 
among his best, and hear the stamp of the highest cul-/ 
ture and energy. The first sonata in A minor (Op. 42) 
is, perhaps, the best known of the eleven, and the genu- 
ine favorite. It was written under favorable circum- 
stances, and in the composer's happiest days. It is in 
four movements. The first is marked by a gloomy in- 
quietude, and images to the mind a restless lover in 
quest of the heart of some adored fair one. He pleads 
with an earnestness and valor unworthy of disappoint- 
ment. In the second movement his hope brightens up ; 
and a Lied, with charming variations, pictures a beauti-: 
ful scene, in which doubting and despair are deliciously 
mingled. The third movement is a scherzo with a de- 
lightful trio; and herein we feel that the object of love 
is gained, and both hearts are ready to frolic and dance 
to the bold, rapid rondo of the finale. We have always 
looked upon this sonata with high favor and admiration. 
To our mind it is the genuine love's courtship. 

The sonata in D (Op. 63) is wrought out with bold- 
ness, is rich in contrasts, and is, certainly, the most diffi- 
cult to execute. A strange vitality gushes forth with a 
proud, defiant spirit ; and, on the whole, it is one of the 
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most singular compositions ever written for the piano- 
forte. 

The third sonata in A major (Op. 120), for various 
reasons has not become quite so popular as some of the 
others. It embraces an allegro moderato, an andante 
(somewhat weird in character, but, nevertheless, beautiful 
in passages), and an allegro of intense brilliant effect, 
and exquisite expression. 

The fourth sonata in E flat (Op. 122), like the preced- 
ing, is not conceived in the composer's usual grand style, 
but, nevertheless, has excellences that give to the work 
a remarkable character. It comprises an allegro mode- 
rate, an andante molto, and a minuetto (allegretto), with 
a trio. 

The fifth sonata in A minor (Op. 143) was dedicated 
by the publisher Diabelli to Mendelssohn. It is also 
known to the world as the " Great Sonata ; " and every 
one comprehends how justly. Its movements comprise 
an allegro giusto, an andante, and an allegro vivace. 

The sixth sonata in B major (Op. 147), dedicated by 
the publishers to Thalberg, consists of an allegro ma 
non troppo, andante, scherzo (allegretto), and q, trio with 
an allegro giusto. It possesses the same general char- 
acteristics as the fourth sonata. 

The seventh sonata in A minor (Op. 164) is top well 
known for further comment. 
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The eighth sonata in C minor, consisting of an al- 
legro, adagio, and a minuetto ; the ninth sonata in A 
major, consisting of an allegro, andantino, scherzo (alle- 
gro vivace), with a trio, and a rondo presto ; and the 
tenth sonata in B flat major, — were all three dedicated 
by the publisher to Schumann, and have universally 
been pronounced truly genuine artistic works. 

In some editions of his collected works appears a 
fragment (Op. 145) consisting of an adagio and a rondo, 
both in E major. The piece does not ascend to the 
grandeur of the other sonatas ; and we feel inclined to 
regard it as a composition of Schubert, rejected finally 
by him, and laid aside unrevised and unfinished. We 
have already, in a previous chapter, spoken of a piano- 
forte sonata in C, written, probably, in 1825, and pub- 
lished not long since by Whistling at Leipsic. 

As a composer of chamber-music, Schubert has always 
held a high rank. It will be remembered that he first 
began this style of music while still a pupil at the Kon- 
vict; and several of his pieces were performed at his 
father's house during those years. Among others were the 
stringed quartet in D, one in B flat, and one in G minor. 

His best specimens of chamber-music embrace the 
stringed quartets in G minor and D major (two composi- 
tions admirable in every respect), two trios in B flat and 
E flat, and a stringed quintet in Q, Of the trio in B 
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flat (Op. 99) Schumann thus writes, " One glance at this 
work of Schubert will make the world appear to us re- 
newed and fresh. Ten years ago a trio of Schubert blazed 
forth like some enraged meteor, and outshone every- 
thing in the musical atmosphere. This was the hun- 
dredth work: soon after, in November, 1828, the com- 
poser died. The first movement of one of these trios 
(B flat), with its scorn, and transition to sad longings, 
is also in the trio in E flat. The adagio, with a sigh 
which seems to melt into sorrow, is here joyous, trust- 
ing, and maidenlike ; the adagio, in which there is an- 
guish, is there a dream of entranced bliss, — the ebb and 
flow of human tenderness. The scherzos in both are 
similar : I like the one in the B flat trio the better. I 
have nothing to say as regards the latter movements.' In 
the trio in E flat, we find more spirit and dramatic inten- 
sity ; in the one in B flat, more deep sorrow, more tender 
and womanly feeling. Time, which never fails to rescue 
such beautiful things from oblivion, will not soon repro- 
duce another Schubert/' 

The quintet in C is one of the best known of his 
works, and has been very frequently performed. 

In contrast with either of the above are the three 

short sonatas for piano and violin (Op. 137), which were 

written, probably, about the year 1816, and are marked 

by a simplicity truly un- Schubert-like. 
14 
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Of the composer's church and opera music, we have 
already spoken in detail. The intrinsic value of the 
several pieces is variously regarded. However, a lack 
of artistic handling of the suhject can never be justly 
brought against Schubert when considering their re- 
spective merits. To him religion was sacred, and with 
it he never dallied. The same inspiration that led to 
the creation of the last grand mass in E flat induced 
him, with as much true and sincere veneration, to the 
production of the greater part of his religious composi- 
tions. 

We hasten, now, to a brief examination of the most 
sublime works Schubert ever produced : we refer to the 
symphonies. We approach them with a hesitation like 
that which we would evince in going into a summer- 
house where flowers were blooming with such equal 
beauty and fragrance as to preclude the possibility of 
choosing among them. 

The symphony in D is usually recognized as the first. 
It was written while Schubert was a student, and is 
marked by the same general characteristics that distin- 
guish the works of Haydn and Mozart. It opens with 
an adagio introduction of twenty bars ; is followed by 
an allegro vivace in D, an andante in G, a minuet and 
trio in D, and a finale in D, {t is written for two yio- 
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lins, viola, flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, two horns, two trumpets, a drum, a 'cello, and 
bass. Dr. Von Hellborn informs us that it was writ- 
ten in honor either of the birth or baptismal day- 
festival of Innocenz Lang, the director of the Konvict, 
but does not state his authority. The manuscript of 
the work, comprising a hundred and eighty-three pages, 
is in the possession of Dr. Schneider at Vienna. 

The second symphony is the one in B flat, composed 
in 1814-15. It consists of four movements, — a largo 
(introductory to an allegro vivace), an andante in.E flat, 
a minuet with trio (same key), and a finale (presto 
vivace in B flat major). This symphony was written for 
the Amateurs' Orchestral Society, and is known as the 
"symphony without drums and trumpets," — probably 
because theire was neither drummer nor trumpeter in 
the society. 

The third symphony, in D, was composed in 1815, 
and consists of four movements, — an adagio maestoso, 
an allegro con trio, an allegretto, a minuet with trio 
(allegro vivace, D major), and a finale (presto vivace, D 
major). The manuscripts of both of the above belong 
to Dr. Schneider. 

The original manuscript of the fourth symphony, in 
C minor, is probably lost. A copy by Ferdinand Schu- 
bert is in existence at Vienna. It was composed in 
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1816, and consists, also, of four movements, — an intro- 
duction (adagio molto), followed by an allegro (an andante 
in A flat major), a minuet with trio, in allegro vivace (E 
flat major,) and a finale in allegro (C minor). It was 
first publicly performed at the Crystal Palace, London, 
on Feb. 29, 1868. 

The fifth symphony, in B flat, cannot yet be found 
in the original manuscript. A copy belongs to the 
Musikverein, in Vienna. The introduction is wanting : 
there still remain the movements, — a largo, an allegro, 
an andante, a minuet, and a finale. The work was prob- 
ably composed in 1815 or 1816 ; doubtful which. It was 
performed, for the first time, on Feb. 1, 1873, at a Crys- 
tal-Palace concert, in honor of the composer's birthday. 

The sixth symphony, in C major, known as the 
" Grosse Sinfonie," was written in the year 1818. The 
original copy still remains in the possession of Dr. 
Schneider. It consists of four movements, — an adagio 
(C major), an introduction to the allegro (same key), an 
andante (F major), a scherzo presto (C major), with a trio 
(E major), and a finale allegro moderate (C major). It 
was first performed at the Crystal Palace, London, on 
Nov. 21, 1868. 

The seventh symphony, in E, is only a fragment, 
or, rather, incomplete. As we have already said, it was 
sketched out by the composer in 1821, and, after Schu- 
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berths death, was presented by bis brother Ferdinand to 
Mendelssohn. There appears to exist a great deal of 
confusion regarding its history. What remains of it 
comprises forty-four sheets ; and, altogether, it is said by 
Mr. Grove to be one of the most interesting and singu- 
lar works to be found in all the musical art. The sev- 
eral movements embrace an adagio (G major), an allegro 
(E major), an andante in A minor, a scherzo with trio, 
and a finale in E major. We do not know whether the 
work was ever performed, or not. Possibly it might 
have been given at Leipzig, under the direction of Men- 
delssohn. No record of the performance, if so, can be 
found. 

The eighth symphony, in B minor, is also incomplete ; 
only two movements and a part of a third remaining 
intact. These include an allegro moderate (D major), 
an andante con moto (E major), and a scherzo. It was 
probably written in 1822, and is full of beauty, and of 
deep, tender feeling. The score was published in 1867, 
and has since been frequently heard in public. 

Of the ninth symphony, in C major, the longest and 
the grandest of all, we have also spoken in a preceding 
chapter. It was not only the last which the composer 
wrote ; but in it shines forth all his mighty powers and 
brilliancy of genius. It is the symphony so much ex- 
tolled by Schumann, and so general a favorite with the 
U* 
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musical world. Had Schubert bequeathed to posterity 
no other composition, the ninth symphony alone would 
have secured for him an immortal fame. It was, indeed, 
admirably befitting, that this, the last great work of his 
life, should have been also the most sublime. 

The question may be asked, before we conclude, 
Wherein lies the secret of the. attraction in Schubert's 
works? Surely it lies in their masterly originality. 
His is a music overflowing with brilliant glow and in- 
tense vigor; there is nothing forced about it: he 
always speaks with a heart leaping with joy, or bursting 
with grief. His is the natural flow of soul and the gush 
of spirits ; and he gives utterance as a singer bom, 
not as one artificially formed. 

Nearly half a century has passed since the composer 
ceased his labors. His stay in this world was brief. 
He came and blazed like a meteor in the heavens, then 
disappeared ; and the world had almost forgotten him. 
His rank in the musical world is now assured. - It mat- 
ters little whether it has taken so many long years to 
publish a part of his works : it may take another half- 
century to complete the list. He has waited, and can 
afford still to wait longer. 

And here we are reminded of an old man, who, many 
years ago, used frequently to stroll into an art gallery 
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in Madrid, and kneel for hours before the painted like- 
ness of a fair lady. He never gazed upon the picture but 
to weep. One day a stranger ventured to ask, " Why are 
you feeling so sad, old man ? Was she a friend of 
yours ? '' He replied, " I weep, and justly too : there 
is none other like her." All else remaineda-secret. 

Likewise, in that art-garden ov^jKwich j^oor Franz 
Schubert enacted a humble part, there grew many a 
rich and rare blossom to many unknown. The wealth 
of his treasure has been only partially explored. Some 
day it will be grasped with the eagerness of a lover ; 
and the world will, perhaps, then begin to realize the 
truthfulness of the words of Robert Schumann, — 

"Time, which never fails to rescue such beautiful 
things from oblivion, will not soon reproduce another 
Schubert." 
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